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CONTINENTAL CONSERVATION 


A Philadelphia contractor who today is purchasing lumber from a clear-cutting timber 
operator in Maine is not basically concerned over the fact that tomorrow the “Down 
East” logger will have no timber for sale. This fact holds no special fear because the 
contractor feels certain that he can then obtain the timber he needs for the tomorrow’s 
construction from another logger in northern California or perhaps from a lumber company 
along the- Amazon in Brazil. 

Man has generally lost sight of the limited carrying capacity of any given tract of land 
through his ability to draw on natural resources in distant parts of the world or by de- 
veloping exploitative techniques that make it possible temporarily to raise crops of natural 
resources which in the process are permanently reduced in value or even wiped out 
completely. 

As every conservationist realizes, there is profound fallacy in such a philosophy. World 
populations have now increased to such a point that a much more enlightened attitude 
towards our renewable natural resources is imperative. With only about two acres of 
productive land left for each individual on this plundered planet, the good red fertile 
topsoil that washes down the Mississippi or the Monongahela or the Amazon each spring 
should be of primary concern, not only to the Missouri farmer who needs it to grow his 
corn, but to the Williamsport banker, the Seattle shipyard worker, the Atlanta lawyer— 
in fact, to every American and citizen of the world. 

This viewpoint will be the guiding spirit at a meeting of unusual interest and vital 
concern to people throughout the Western Hemisphere which opens next September 7 
in Denver, Colorado. There delegates from the United States and Latin America will 
gather for the first Inter-American Conference on the Conservation of Renewable Naturai 
Resources. By a thorough study of national land-use policies and coordination of con- 
servation principles and practices, the ultimate purpose of the Conference is to eradicate 
hit-or-miss methods that are wasting nations’ resources. 

The Conference, first international meeting of its kind on conservation, is being organized 
pursuent to a resolution adopted at the Third Inter-American Conference on Agriculture 
held at Caracas, Venezuela, in July, 1945. Among the problems to be discussed will be 
those arising out of deforestation, soil erosion, overgrazing, wildlife destruction, floods, 
and failing water supplies. In view of the importance of these proklems, which are yearly 
growing more serious throughout the Hemisphere because of inadequate conservation 
practices, mounting populations, and attempts to raise living standards, it is anticipated 
that leading Government officials, scientists, and other interested groups from the entire 
Hemisphere will attend. 

But if no other conclusion is drawn by the conferees, we are certain that each delegate 
will emerge with the conviction that conservation problems must not be considered as 
isolated factors in the present world-wide shortage of soils, forest products, and water. 
And we are similarly of the belief that Pennsylvanians in watching the proceedings of this 
first International Conservation Conference will also be dramatically awakened to the 
the need for total, world-wide conservation. 


JUNIOR CAMPS FOR CONSERVATION 


Brilliantly conceived and admirably executed was an experiment last month in con- 
servation education sponsored by the South Central Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs. We believe the Junior Conservation Camp held in scenic 
Stone Valley near State College early in July was not only an exceptional outdoor ex- 
perience for its participants tut also an outstanding guide-post for the future of con- 
servation in the Keystone State. 


With the conviction that a sound philosophy of conservation is best started in youthful 
minds, we watched with profound interest the reactions of the 33 voing out’ooremoen, all 
second-year high school students but first-class American boys, to the intensive program 
of activities and education planned by an able camp committee. Under the leadership of 
Chairman C. W. Stoddart, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer of the South Central Division, .nese 
youths, we are sure, received a deep revelation of the over-all values of our soil, waters, 
fish, forests, and wildlife. 


To the full cooperation of all State and Federal conservation agencies and to the under- 
standing sponsorship of each individual boy by sportsmen’s organization throughout the 
State must be attributed much of the success of the camp. It was teamwork by the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, the Fish Commission, 
Game Commission, Sanitary Water Board, the Pennsylvania State College, and in- 
terested individuals that shone through the accomplishments of the experiment. It was 
youthful enthusiasm by a receptive and cooperative group of young sportsmen that met 
this teamwork and carried it to its goal. And, finally, it was the sound basis of learning 
by doing that will go far in the assured expansion of this camp. 


The Junior Conservation Camp plan merits your interest and study. It may well ke 
a golden key to conservation progress in Pennsylvania! 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? Answers on Page 22 
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THE GHOST DEER OF CORNPLANTER RUN 


By ROY FRAZIER 


First Place Prize Winner in the Game News 
Outdoor Story Contest 


T WAS one of those rare days in June. 
Wild strawberries were ripe and my Irish 
setter needed exercise. In a few minutes 
we were in the old red car headed through 
the Alleghany forest toward the wide de- 
serted fields bordering Cornplanter Run. 
Soon we were picking the most tasty 
berries that nature every grew. Pritz, the 
Irish setter, frolicked in the bushes and 
grass. As we moved to another patch of 
berries, Pritz made a point that meant busi- 
ness. Was it a bird? Or a rabbit? Whatever 
it was seemed to be down in a little swale 
hidden in tall grass and weeds. Pritz did 
not move a muscle. Something was there. 
Moving very cautiously, we saw long 
white ears. It looked like a varying hare 
at first but it had pink eyes. It was a white 
albino fawn with one brown ear. I moved 
closer and gently stroked the fawn under the 
ears, Pritz came closer and began to lick 
what her master saw no harm in caressing. 
Instinct of fear lurked in the eyes of the 
tiny deer and it rose and then took off as 
fast as its wobbly legs would carry it. The 
command, “Ho!”, stopped the dog while we 
watched the fawn fade out of sight. Later, 
we heard the mother deer stamping her 
feet in the distance and then a snort. 
What a picture! A white fawn in June 
in the middle of a strawberry patch with a 


perfect point and no camera! I knew that 
that would be the one scene in nature that 
I would never see again. 

Cornplanter Run is a good trout stream 
and on later fishing trips I always looked 
for the albino deer with the brown ear. 
One day, two years later, in conversation 
with the old Swede who has a farm nearby, 
I asked cautiously whether any of the native 
hunters had ever seen a white deer in the 
vicinity. 

“Yes”, said the farmer, “there is a large 
buck with a black or brown ear that none 
of the boys have been able to get. He’s 
one big buck. They call him the ‘White 
Ghost’.” 

We talked some more about the Ghost 
deer and later ended the fellowship down at 
the ancient springhouse over a cool glass 
of goat’s milk. The Swede was proud of his 
goats. ° 

“T have ten goats and one big white Billy,” 
he said. “They make me all the milk and 
butter I can eat.” 

During the next deer season I decided to 
have a try at that White Ghost deer. Many 
other hunters evidentally had the same idea 
because when I arrived, a drive was in 
progress below the old Swede’s farm. The 
morning grew old and, suddenly, there was 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HAT happened to the bobwhite quail in 

Pennsylvania? A Pennsylvania hunter 
contributed eleven percent of his expendi- 
tures on arms and ammunition in 1946 io 
help to find the answer. 

Elsewhere, a Missouri sportsman who pur- 
chased a one hundred dollar rifle sent eleven 
silver dollars rolling into a special U. S. 
Treasury fund to help find the answer to the 
question: How valuable are Missouri farm 
ponds to the mourning dove population? Out 
in Illinois sportsmens’ dollars helped pur- 
chase food and cover planting stock for the 
benefit of ringneck pheasants. A Maryland 
farm boy who bought a dollar’s worth of 
shotgun shells last year contributed eleven 
cents for the conservation of the cottontail 
rabbit in his State. Down in Delaware den 
boxes were built for squirrels, the material 
and labor coming from sportsmen’s dollars. 

All over America these past ten years 
hunters have directly been helping a wide 
variety of wildlife species as well as hunting 
them, helping by entirely financing research 
and other projects set up to restore our game 
birds and animals. 

Ever since 1932 
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sportsmen have been contributing ten per- 
cent—and since 1942, eleven percent—o! their 
investment in sporting arms and ammunition 
to one of the greatest cavalcades of wilder- 
ness discovery and planning this world has 
ever undertaken. They have been doing this 
through a federal .tax and have been doing 
it for the most part unaware of the iremen- 
dous advantages to both themselves and 
wildlife that have resulted. 

By now most sportsmen have some idea 
of the scope of the Federal Aid To Wildlife 
Restoration Act, commonly known as the 
Pittman-Robertson Law. But, perhaps, you, 
as well as thousands of other nimrods, have 
failed to share the drama kehind this pro- 
gram, known throughout the world as a 
milestone in conservation history and ihe 
most important conservation story since the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918. Your 
failure to find the real story, like that of 
most of us, may be attributable to human 
misgiving over published statistics and math- 
ematical summaries. Moreover, it may well 
be that any mention of taxes, even a iax 
for wildlife, evokes a strange shyness and 
caution in the mind of the average sports- 


man. The mere thought that an eleven per- 
cent excise tax is the financial backbone of 
this entire program might be making dis- 
believers out of many of us. 

But, it was such an attitude by an aroused 
sporting public that led Congress to mag- 
nificient action in 1937. Leading conservation 
authorities of this country fought hard and 
long to: ear-mark monies derived from the 
1932 federal excise tax on sporting arms ,and 
ammunition for wildlife restoration. They 
argued, and argued well, that the federal 
government should make some material con- 
tribution to the state wildlife programs on 
a nation-wide scale, and that this contribu- 
tion should ke in the form of appropriations 
from the arms and ammunition tax and 
experienced guidance in setting up projects. 
But most important, they fotind two great | 
champions in Congressman (now Senator) | 
A. Willis Robertson of Virginia and the late 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada. These two 
far-sighted solons co-authored the Federal 
Aid In Wildlife Restoration Act and guided 
it through Congress to the President’s desk 
where it was signed by the Chief Executive 
on September 2, 1937. 
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Simple in operation yet vast in scope, ihe 
Pittman-Robertson Program called for a 
national conservation crusade to discover 
what was wrong with wildlife, and what 
measures were required to build up and 
maintain this Nation’s game supplies. Under 
the act Congress was authorized to make 
appropriations from the arms tax fund to 
all states who passed enabling legislation. 
This legislation consisted of a State law 
which prohibited diversion of hunting license 
fees for any purpose other than wildlife ad- 
ministration and management. Governor 
Arthur H. James approved Pennsylvania’s 
enabling legislation on May 26, 1939. Forty- 
one states, Alaska, and Puerto Rico are now 
actively engaged in survey and _ investiga- 
tional projects under the Federal Aid pro- 
gram, while every state is now eligible for 
participation. The last State to pass enabling 
legislation was Nevada, which will become 
an active participant in the 1948 fiscal year. 

Under the terms of the Federal Aid Act 
the United States pays up to 75% of the 
cost of a project with the understanding that 
the other 25% must be paid from the State’s 
own funds. On paper this arrangement ap- 
pears to be an easy and logical procedure, 
but in practice it often works to some dis- 
advantage to States with low wildlife ad- 
ministration budgets. Because the total ex- 
pense must be born by the state agency 
for a certain length of time before a reim- 
bursement is made from the federal treasury, 
some states find it difficult to take full ad- 
vantage of the Federal Aid program. For- 
tunately, this is not the case in Pennsylvania. 
Nevertheless, with no foreseeable drop in 
the sale of sporting arms and ammunition, 
the outlook now is that the states will have 
to set aside an increasing amount from their 
own license funds each year to meet mount- 
ing congressional appropriations for Pitt- 
man-Robertson work. Once again, a larger 
state hunting license in many states appears 
to be the only solution to an expansion of 
P-R projects. 

Once Congress authorizes the annual ap- 
propriation from the special fund it is ap- 
portioned among the various states on the 
basis of half in the ratio of the area that 
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ROBERT M. RUTHERFORD, Chief, 
Federal Aid Branch, Fish & Wildlife Service 


state bears to the total area of all the states, 
and half in the ratio that the number of 
paid hunting license holders of each state 
bear to the total number of paid hunting 
license holders of all states. Consistently 
among the top five, Pennsylvania’s total 
apportionment to date has been more than 
$648,000; last year its share of a national 
total of over $9,000,000 was about $344,500. 
In addition to the appropriations made to the 
state wildlife agencies, Congress is also au- 
thorized to allot not more than eight per- 
cent of the total fund to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service for administra- 
tive purposes. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Pittman- 
Robertson Program is not entirely a research 
project. The sound realization that research 
is not an end in itself, but only a means 
toward an end, prompted provisions in the 
original bill for acquisition and development 
of wildlife lands. On July 24, 1946 the Act 
was amended to include maintenance proj- 
ects, such maintenance to be on projects 
previously completed with P-R funds. The 
same amendment provided that no State 
will receive less than one-half of one per- 
cent or more than five percent of the total 
amount apportioned to all the states. 


An important byeproduct of this program 
has been the employment of technically 
trained men who have shown administra- 
tive promise. In numerous cases these men 
have been transferred from Pittman-Robert- 
son work to jobs dealing with wildlife ad- 
ministration. For example, the present heads 
of four state game departments were for- 
merly employed on Pittman-Rokertson proj- 
ects. These men and others like them now 
form a very important, technically trained 
nucleus of leadership at the policy forming 
and game management directing levels. 


But the most important question posed 
by all sportsmen, whether they live in Or- 
wigsburg, Pennsylvania, or Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, is, “How does the Pittman-Robertson 
Program affect our wildlife supply?” The 
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answer to that question, quite often buried 
beneath endless tables and _ sstatistics, ac- 
tually packs the drama of the whole program. 


For example, P-R field workers here in 
Pennsylvania recently conducted a fasting 
test on native bobwhite quail to determine 
winter survival results of pen-raised versus 
wild-trapped birds. This was done in order 
to investigate the theory that, through con- 
tinued cross breeding with pen-reared birds, 
the native stock had been so weakened that 
it was no longer able to withstand our severe 
winter weather and periods of partial star- 
vation. 

It was found that pen-raised kirds suc- 
cumbed earlier, in spite of having lost less 
weight, than wild-trapped birds. As a re- 
sult the Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
no longer engaged in a mass production pro- 
gram for bobwhite quail, and the sportsmen 
of the Commonwealth are not paying for 
expensive game birds which apparently dis- 
appeared almost as fast as they were stocked. 
Instead, Pennsylvania’s researchers are now 
attempting to develop a hardier game farm 
stock which will survive in the wild to once 
again offer top quality sport for our bob- 
white hunting enthusiasts. 


The evaluation of state wildlife resources 
has always been a major and basic problem 
to successful hunting. Because excessive 
hunting pressure on game species with low 
population levels may constitute long-term 
extermination, all state wildlife administra- 
tive agencies must have accurate, up-to- 
date information on game populations. In 
the past many game commissions were an- 
nually confronted with the problem of 
establishing open seasons and setting date, 
time, and bag limit restrictions with little 
more than guess work, or the pressure of 
public opinion upon which to base their de- 
cisions. Now, many states take advantage 
of unbiased information gathered prior to 
the hunting season by Pittman-Robertson 
field men. But before it was possible to 
determine population trends, census tech- 
niques had to be developed. That develop- 
ment was made possible through the Federal 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Enemy of all Mankind, Perfect Target for the .22, the Brown Rat 
Provides Good Off-Season Shooting. 


OST persons who hunt or trap like to 

consider themselves pretty fair at 
their chosen sports, but few of them ever 
care to match wits with the most truly wild 
animal in this, or any other, State. This 
animal has been around mankind all through 
the ages since men first established perma- 
nent homes but it hates men. It goes with 
him wherever he goes. It is vicious, it is 
clever, it is mangy and flea-ridden, it carries 
disease, it’s courageous, it is prolific, it de- 
stroys game animals and birds and even 
young fish in hatcheries, it kills poultry and 
makes the farmer’s life miserable, it’s filthy, 
it is a match for almost any other animal 
its size. Feral hatred for humanity gleams 
from its eyes, and the same hatred leads 
it to destructiveness where man’s goods are 
concerned that is almost beyond belief. 
There is no good in it. 

Only one thing deserves such an un- 
complimentary description, and that is the 
brown rat, alias house rat, alias Norwegian 
rat, alias wharf rat, alias ship rat, alias gray 
rat, alias sewer rat, alias Rattus norvegicus. 
Like the criminal it is, it has more aliases 
than a Dillinger, but we will call it the 
brown rat here. 

A personal experience will illustrate some 
of the ratty characteristics of the brown rat 
mentioned above, It still raises the hackle 
on my neck and sends a tingling sensation 
down the spine to recall it. A nearby chicken 


coop with its abundant food had lured at 
least one rat into the neighborhood of my 
home, and, when cold weather arrived, it 
moved into the cellar of the house. I first 
became aware of its presence when it started 
to gnaw a hole through the door between 
the cellar entrance and the kitchen. 

I spent the better part of several nights 
sitting on the midway landing of the cellar 
steps with a .22-calibre rifle, waiting patiently 
for the rat to come into the range of light 
from the one bulb I kept burning in the 
cellar. It was too smart for that, and all 
I got were hours of sitting motionless, with- 





out smoking and without results. Stalking 
big game or hunting groundhogs has nothing 
on gunning for an educated rat. 


So I decided to trap it. I bought several 
traps of the snap, or break-back, type and 
set them at night about the cellar, including 
one placed at the cellar door where the 
gnawing operation had been started. More 
nights wemt by and nothing happened; but 
I was reading on one occasion into the early 
hours of morning when I heard the trap 
snap and a clattering down the stairs. Well- 
satisfied with myself, I went to the cellar 
door, opened it, turned on the hall light— 
and found myself staring at a huge brown 
rat that came charging up the stair from 
the midway landing, teeth bared viciously 
and the trap rattling behind it from the 
rear foot which it had caught. 

I kicked the rat instinctively down the 
stairs as it reached me. It hit the landing, 
wheeled and charged straight up at me 
again. I picked up a broom, the only thing 
handy, and knocked it down. again. It re- 
turned to the attack immediately, its object 
plain—and that object was to sink its in- 
cisors into me. It squealed in insane rage 
every time I whammed it with the broom, 
but never once showed any signs of re- 
treat as I battled it down to the landing, 
then to the cellar floor itself. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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AST year forest fires wiped out several 
communities and made thousands home- 
less in the state of Maine. Damaging fires 
occurred in Texas. Forest fires in California 
cost several lives. 

In 1946—the latest year for which com- 

plete reports are available—it was estimated 
that more than 172,000 fires occurred in the 
forests of the United States. All together, 
they burned over more than 20 million acres 
(an area more than six times that of the 
whole state of Connecticut). 
Letting forests burn is like burning up 
dollar bills, because forests are part of the 
basic wealth of this country—the real wealth 
that our dollar bills stand for. When for- 
ests burn, valuable timber may be destroyed, 
timber that could have been converted into 
lumber for homes, or paper products, or 
hundreds of other useful products. Many 
trees not killed outright may be scarred 
and damaged by fire, so that heart rot enters 
the wood and spoils their value. 


Fire is most damaging to the young trees— 
the little saplings and seedlings that would 
make the saw-timber trees of the future. 
If a forest is to yield a continuing supply of 
wood, a growing stock of younger trees must 
always be kept coming along. But fires, 
together with destructive and wasteful meth- 
ods of logging, have converted millions of 
acres of formerly good timber-growing land 
in this country into virtually non-productive 
wasteland. 

Fire often kills many birds and animals 
and may destroy the food plants and shelter 
that game and wildlife need. Range fires 
destroy much valuable livestock forage. Fire 
destroys scenic values, and may hurt the 
tourist and vacation business which is a 
principal economic support of many com- 
munities. People are not apt to pick a fire- 
blackened waste as a vacation spot. 
Undoubtedly fire’s worst damage in many 
sections is to the watersheds. When fire 
destroys the protective mantle of trees and 
shrubs and grasses and the leaf litter on the 
forest floor, bare soil is exposed, rain water 
and melting snow run off more rapidly, 
erosion increases, mud is washed down into 
the streams. Flood danger increases. With 
the spongy leaf litter and humus burned 
away, the soil absorbs less water for under- 
ground storage. Springs and wells may run 
dry. City and community water supplies 
may be affected. Stream flow may become 
less regular and dependable, varying from 
a raging torrent in wet weather to a mere 
trickle or no flow at all during dry spells. 
And another thing—it costs money to fight 
forest fires. And the cost comes back on 
Us in our tax bills. 

How do forest fires start? Some are 
Started by lightning; and we can’t do much 
about that. Until someone comes up with 
a way to control lightning storms, we shall 
have to rely on prompt detection and main- 
tenance of well-organized, well-equipped, 
fast moving fire fighting forces to control 
lightning-caused forest fires. Lightning- 
Caused fires occur most frequently in the 
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mountainous sections of the western states, 
where summer thunder storms often come 
with little or no rain. In the eastern states, 
where thunder storms are usually accom- 
panied by heavy downpours, fewer lightning- 
caused fires occur. 

But country-wide, only about 10 percent 
of the forest fires are caused by lightning. 
The other 90 percent are man-caused, and, 
therefore, are preventable. 

Some are started deliberately, perhaps be- 
cause of a grudge against a'neighbor. Some 
people start fires in the woods in the hope 
that it will make the woods more open and 
grassy for grazing their cattle, or with the 
idea that they can get rid of ticks and other 
pests. In some sections of the south, woods- 
burning is still an annual custom, dating 
back to the days when the settler’s chief 
concern was clearing land for crops or pas- 
ture. 


FOREST FIRES CAN BE PREVENTED 
By LYLE F. WATTS, Chief U. S. Forest Service 


But most of the fires are the result of 
plain carelessness on the part of everyday 
citizens. They are caused by smokers who 
thoughtlessly flip cigarettes or matches out 
of car windows as they ride along the high- 
ways. They are caused by people who try to 
burn trash or weeds or brush to clean up a 
field or garden patch, and who let the fire 
get away into the woods. They are caused 
by campers and picnickers who neglect to 
drown out their camp fires when they break 
camp or start home from a picnic. 

There are laws against all these things. 
Rangers and forest wardens have authority 
to arrest a person who starts a forest fire, 
even if he does it only through careless- 
ness or thoughtlessness. But they much per- 
fer to have people cooperate with them in 
preventing fires, so that arrests will not be 
necessary. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Reprinted from “Florida Wildlife” 
ROM Maine to Miami, from Texas to 
Seattle, the game hogs have been breed- 
ing. State after state reports the irend. 


Wildlife violators have been appearing in 
state and federal courts at an unprecedented, 
increasing rate since the end of the war. 
The trend is nation-wide. Hunting license 
sales have jumped to a new high of over 
10,000,000, a nearly two-fold increase over 
1941. But the increase in poor sportsman- 
ship, of the clan of “shoot first—look afters,” 
of the hunters without permission, jackers, 
spotlighters, illegal seiners, burrow and den 
trappers, snarers and set-gun artists is ap- 
palling. Some of the violations are the work 
of well-organized rings, jacking for sale to 
the meat-hungry and moneyed public. But 
most of the indiscretions are committed by 
your neighbor and mine, right in our back 
yard. One hen pheasant, a single short trout, 
one bass too many, is the way hardened vio- 
lators begin. 

Look at Maine, where 18 men were killed 
during deer hunting last year; look at North 
Carolina where prosecutions skyrocketed 
from 1480 in 1945 to 4385 in 1946; look at 
Pennsylvania where 22 hunters—13 from 
West Virginia—were fined $7,885.00 for mas- 
sacring deer; look at Georgia and Alabama 
where Federal wardens were powerless io 
stop the wide-spread baiting and early 
shooting of mourning doves. No wildlife 
species is safe, none is on the protected list 
of this group of game hogs. And some of 
the stuff they shoot isn’t even game, but 
songbirds, state refuge signs, or some other 
sportsman’s back. 

Utah’s arrests for violations of the fish 
and game laws were nearly six times as 
great as in 1942; New Jersey’s arrests in- 
creased 60 percent over 1945; Colorado had 
twice as many violators; Missouri 50 percent 
more; West Virginia convicted twice as many 
as in 1945; Texas hada 50 percent increase, 
and all other states reported at least a slight 
to moderate increase in lawlessness, accord- 
ing to a poll conducted by Outdoor Life mag- 
azine. 


Conservationists throughout the nation are 
pondering the game hog’s increase, and wild- 
life administrators everywhere are acting to 


halt the trend. Vermont has increased its 
state wardens from 14 to 28 by removing 
legislative restrictions: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and many other states are utilizing 
airplane patrols; several states have hiked 
minimum fines for convicted culprits; fol- 
lowing the lead of Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, many states are increasing the effi- 
ciency of their law enforcement divisions by 
well-rounded training programs; short-wave 
radio is being used to apprehend ithe wild- 
life thieves; most states are running well- 
conducted educational and publicity cam- 
paigns in an effort to reduce lawlessness. 
In the main these efforts are succeeding in 
bringing more violators to the bar of justice, 
but the appalling part of the situation is that, 
as hunters increase, violations increase at a 
far faster rate. There are not enough ward- 
ens to watch all the incoming hunters hunt- 
ing waterfowl on opening day in some states, 
let alone the habitual and hardened offenders. 

Ever walk into a set-gun? It’s doubled 
barreled death devised by some _ habitual 
offender who likes the small change he gets 
out of selling venison on the too open mar- 
ket. Of all the nefarious devices to kill 
“game,” the set-gun is the most deadly. To 
a sawhorse or a convenient log is fastened 
a double barreled shotgun in such a manner 
that its line of fire rakes a deer trail. A 
wire or string is set across the trail and 
tied to the trigger of the piece. Wardens in 
New Jersey and New Hampshire haven't 
found one yet that wasn’t loaded. 


Ever see what a deer snare will do to a 
dog or a man? It’s peaceful hanging way up 
there by your heels until you slip into ob- 
livion. The snare is the habitual offender’s 
lazy way of taking venison for market. 


Ever seen a hunter who has keen shot in 
the back? Take a good look; you may be 
next. Take a good look at that neighbor of 
yours who has a reputation for an itchy 
trigger finger. Take a good look, too, and 
be sure the thing has horns; hair and hooks 


THE GAME HOGS 


By LEONARD 


Field Representative, 


‘ 


before you let drive: it might be that nice 
boy across the street, who is engaged to 
your daughter, or the kid who comes over 
and helps you rake the lawn on Saturday. 

Aside from manslaughter, the habitual, 
ignorant or petty wildlife violator is * also 
raising cain with our wildlife supply. For 
example, look at the results from a Massa- 
chetts pheasant study. Rigid control of il- 
legal hen shooting during the open season 
saved 40 per cent more of the golden eggers 
to produce a larger crop for the hunter the 
following year. What about the areas that 
did not have such stringent control? You 
know the answer to that one. Nose-dive the 
pheasant. 

Or take a trip with an Illinois wildlife ex- 
pert, and see what pre-season shooting does 
to new-born fox squirrels squealing in thei 
den tree. Just four more you won't have 4 
crack at come September. Or stop in at 
a wildlife refuge, where ducks are being 
banded and look at the lead shot some of 
those ducks are carrying around. They wont 
last long, lead is highly poisonous to the in- 
side of a mallard. 

Not only has there been an alarming rise 
in hunting and fishing violations but these 
same “sportsmen” may ever break a civil 
law or two in their desire to come home 
with the bacon. Four deer were hijacked 
from a moving commercial carrier by sev- 
eral teen-agers in Vermont, and a Racine, 
Wisconsin man stole a deer, lugged it home 
and was having the head mounted for 4 
trophy when he was arrested. 

The 1947 hunter neglected the commonest 
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of safety precautions and many deaths re- 
sulted from these petty violations. Most of 
the states make it illegal to carry firearms in 
, car unless unloaded and either incapable 
of firing or lodged in a carrying case. This 
law is a safety measure pure and simple, yet 
in Wisconsin, officers arrested 239 hunters in 
November because they failed to abide by 
this precaution. Many guns were found 
loaded and COCKED in the cars checked. 
This is a deplorable situation and indicates 
how dangerous the current upsurge in wild- 
life violations really is. 

Many “game gunmen” have little or no 
respect for private property, nor are they 
courteous to the landowner on whose farm 
they are hunting. The vast increase—nation- 
wide—in posted lands and posted waters is 
mute evidence of the reaction to the atti- 
tude of the game gunman. Fences are out, 
livestock shot, chickens stolen, orchards and 
crops are raided, and farmers have been 
ordered off their own lands at some game 
hog’s gunpoint. Is it any wonder that wild- 
life conservationists are facing increasingly 
dificult farmer-sportsmen relationships? Is 
it any wonder that the farmer sees little 


ARE BREEDING 


E. FOOTE 


Wildlife Management Institute 


incentive in adopting habitat improvements 
that will increase the wildlife on his land? 
Since 1941 hunters have increased so fast 
that if each licensed hunter were to take 
illegally one pheasant, the kill would almost 
equal the estimated total South Dakota 
pheasant kill of 1943, the year of maximum 
pheasant abundance. What makes the situa- 
tion most alarming to conservationists, how- 
ever, is the year around pressure placed 
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upon wildlife. A hen pheasant shot il- 
legally during the open season may be a 
small loss, but the illegal taking of the same 
hen in the spring, prior to the breeding 
season, represents a potential loss of from 
three to five legal cocks. Nor can the wild 
hen be replaced by restocking; most states 
report such low survival, especially with 
spring-released birds, that the wild hen shot 
is usually worth much more than the fines 
and costs the violator pays. While the fines 
are staggering in aggregate they represent 
much less than the value of the game taken. 
Thus although $44,238.50 in fines were as- 
sessed New York violators in 1559 cases 
in 1946, the game taken probably could not 
have been replaced for several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

You are the one these game gunmen rob 
when a quail is shot out of season; your 
sport is jeopardized when the game hog cuts 
the farmer’s fence, your heritage is lost 
when you fail to report a game code viola- 
tion. Without the backing of at least 90 
percent of the real sportsmen a game law 
is unenforceable. If you want your sport to 
continue, assist in combating the game vio- 
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lator at every turn along his nefarious trail. 
Without your continued action your wild- 
life resources are doomed to annihilation for 
selfish purposes. So put a plug in the game 
hog hatchery in your kailiwick and save your 
wildlife while there’s still enough left to save. 
The situation cannot safely continue. Amer- 
icans will lose too much and the game hogs 
gain too little. 


Human ears cannot hear the incessant 
clamor of the bat as he flits about overhead 
kecause the bat’s signaling voice lies in the 
wave band of about 50,000 cycles or vibra- 
tions per second. Human ears can only 
detect sound in the band from 20 to 20,000 
cycles. 


For parental energy in looking after its 
young, the house wren has all other birds 
topped. One wren was recorded as having 
fed its young 1,217 times during the daylight 
of one day. 
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MULTIFLORA MEANS MORE WILDLIFE 


HANGES in farm crops, farming 

methods, and soil conservation practices 
mean more for the good or harm of farm 
game than any other activity of man. Too 
often these changes have been. disastrous 
to the welfare of pheasants, quail or rab- 
bits. The trend to “clean farming,” the de- 
cline of soil fertility, the clearing of “waste” 
spots on the farm, the increase in use of 
farm machinery, especially tractors—these 
are some of the prevalent adjustments that 





Multifiora flowers bloom in late spring. 
make spectacular mass plantings. 


‘have not been bad for wildlife. 


By FRANK C. EDMINSTER 


have spelled out poorer and poorer hunting. 

Fortunately all of the farming changes 
Especially 
in the last decade, with the great increase 
in soil conservation farming methods, the 
turns have been more for the better. Among 
the most outstanding of these conservation 
practices from the point of view of wildlife 
benefits has been the development of the 
living fence of multiflora rose. This thorny, 
Oriental rose has many uses in farm conser- 


¥ & 


Photo by Soil Conservation Service. 


Individually small, their abundant clusters 





vation work, but mostly it will be planted 
for fences. 


Farmers have long been interested in liv- 
ing fences. The idea of a fence that did 
not have posts or rails to rot out and wire 
to break, sag or rust is a delightful one to a 
fellow who has spent long hours splitting 
chestnut posts and stringing and stretching 
barbed wire each year. The ideal of a 
living fence also included economy both of 
establishment and upkeep. And unquestion- 
ably it also meant improved landscaping— 
making the farm a pleasanter place to live. 

The English have long used their haw- 
thorn for living fences. But in recent times 
the high cost of labor for trimming and lay- 
ering has increased the difficulty of keeping 
up these hedges. This is similar to the 
trouble that the early American living fences 
encountered. About a hundred years ago 
the popularity of osage orange for fences 
swept across the East and Midwest. Some 
other plants were used too, as honey locust, 
but the osage became the standard. Thou- 
sand after thousands of miles of them sprang 
up along the property lines and pasture 
boundaries of our farms. The osage had the 
same fatal fault of the hawthorn: it grew too 
tall when left alone. It had to be severely 
pruned each year to be a tight fence and 
so that it would not take up too much room. 
This was all very fine when farm labor was 
plentiful and cheap. But that time has long 
since past. The osage hedges are rapidly 
disappearing—a luxury no longer afforded. 
And with them goes some of our best wild- 
life cover, habitat that has supported quail 
and rabbit, fox squirrel and ’possum. 
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No substitute fencing plant found a place 
in American farming until about 1940. Then 
the multiflora rose—one of about two hun- 
dred shrubs and trees that were being tried 
out for erosion control and wildlife plant- 
ings by the Soil Conservation Service in 
the East and Midwest—proved its worth. 
Multiflora seemed to have all of the at- 
tributes needed for a practical hedge-fence. 
It turned any livestock that barbed wire 
would hold. It grew rapidly, was adapted 
to a wide variety of soils. Its natural growth 
limitations were about eight feet high and 
eight feet wide, hence required no trim- 
ming. The cost of establishment and cost 
of upkeep were remarkably low. It could 
even be established satisfactorily without 
initial protection from grazing animals. The 
numerous white flower clusters in late May 
and early June and the bright red fruits 
all fall and winter made multiflora a most 
attractive addition to the farm landscape. 

Multiflora bids fair to become the Ameri- 
can living fence of the future. It is already 
well on its way. Not over 20 miles of rose 
fences were planted in the whole United 
States five years ago. This year some 800 
to 1000 miles were set out, and it would have 
been more had enough planting stock been 
available. But this is still just a good start. 
In Pennsylvania alone some 51,000 miles of 
living fences are needed. That means there’s 
a big job to be done: planting stock to be 
grown; conservation plans made for farms 
where the hedges will be planted; and tech- 
nical help in getting them established. 

The standard specifications for using multi- 
flora for hedge-fence plantings are: (1) use 
only the thorny and upright type. Rose- 
growers often use thornless varieties as un- 
derstocks for budded tea roses. Avoid these 
for fence or wildlife plantings; (2) get seed- 
ling plants one or two years old with roots 
about a foot long. The tops may be cut off 
to make planting easier. Only a stub to use 
as a handle is needed. The tops frequently 
die back anyway after planting, so nothing 
is lost. Avoid plants much larger than with 
a foot of roots and equal tops. They are 
more expensive to buy, harder to plant, and 
survival is apt to be lower; (3) avoid ex- 
tremely wet (“very poorly drained” ac- 
cording to the soils technician’s jargon) sites. 
Otherwise any soils are suitable; (4) pre- 
pare the fence planting site by ploughing 
and harrowing a strip the width of your 
harrow, or in any case at least four feet. 
The finished ground should be just like a 
garden ready for seeding; (5) set out a 
single row of plants along the middle line 
of the prepared strip. Space them about a 
foot apart. This may be done by hand plant- 
ing—digging each hole separately with a 
mattock or shovel. It is much more efficient 
though, and just as effective, to use a plough 
or a planting machine. With a single bottom 
plough, a furrow is cut with the edge of 
the dirt-throwing side along the planting 
line. The planter follows, laying the plants 
against the side of the furrow. The plow 
then throws a second furrow slice into the 
first furrow and against the roots of the set 
roses. The job in finished by running the 
tractor wheels over the planting to firm the 
soil against the roots. This crushing will 
not hurt the plants. A double-bottom plough 
can be used, with less time required. The 
planter follows beside the forward plough 
and places the plants in the furrow where 
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Photo by Soil Conservation Service. 


The fruits are like red peas, remain on the 
bushes all winter. They make fine decorative 
materials, provide emergency food for game. 


MMA ATU 


they are immediately covered with the 
second plough slice. No second trip is 
needed. Best machine of all is a planter— 
either an adapted tomato or tobacco planter, 
or a regular tree-planting machine. With 
an efficient two-man team and a good plant- 
ing machine, two miles or more of fence 
can be set in a single day. 

With no further care, the roses will de- 
velop into a livestock-proof fence in from 
three to six years, depending upon the soil 
fertility, weather, and other factors. This 
can be speeded up to assure an effective fence 
in three or four years by fertilizing and cul- 
tivating the planting the first two years. 
After that, no further care is required. 

At the end of the first summer, the plant- 
ing should be checked for any losses. One 
may expect 5 to 10 percent of the plants to 
be dead from one cause or another. If the 
blanks are scattered through the line rather 
evenly, no replanting will be needed. Where 
there are two or more consecutive misses, 
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replacements should be made promptly. A 
fence is only as good as its weakest place, 
as every farmer (and cow, too) knows. 
Gaps can be filled with additional seedlings. 
Or, if the adjacent plants have good long 
branches—18 inches or more—the gap can 
be filled by layering in one of the branches. 
Simply bend over the longest and handiest 
side branch, place its tip in bare soil where 
the new plant is to be, cover it with more 
soil and leave the end leaves exposed. The 
branch will root where buried and develop 
into a new plant. 

Multifiora has many uses in addition to 
that of a living fence to hold animals in 
pasture. For property line fences, there 
is nothing better to help prevent trespass 
of people or dogs. To the conservationist, 
multiflora is a dream come true. It will 
make possible the protection of many wood- 
lands, streams, and small “islands” of poor 
land in pastures that are now mostly bar- 
ren of cover. Such areas are commonly 
grazed even though they are poor pasturage. 
It is cheaper, or so it seems, to let the ani- 
mals run over them rather than to spend 
the time and expense of fencing them out. 
A considerable share of the farm conserva- 
tion problem—soils, trees, wildlife—is linked 
with the grazing of areas not suited for 
pasture, Multiflora many times holds the 
key to solution. Plantings to protect the 
streams with hedges along the tops of the 
banks, roses in the outer part of shrub 
borders along woodlands and around the 
poor, worn-out pieces of land inside the 
pastures, these can often be accomplished 
where the recommendation of barbed wire 
fencing would not be accepted. 

Great impetus has been given to the use 
of multiflora in farm plantings by the growth 
of soil conservation districts’ programs. These 
districts prepare complete farm conservation 
plans for their cooperators, including shrub 
plantings where needed. The technical work 
of developing and carrying out these farm 
conservation plans for the districts is done 
by professional conservation agencies. The 
educational work preparatory to making the 


(Continued on Page 20) 











Contour multiflora fence on farm of John Kreider, Lancaster County. 
was made with a plow, is almost an effective fence after only three years. 


Photo by Soil Conservation Service. 


This planting 
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Pheasant Chick Program 
Sets Record 


Almost 96,000 pheasant chicks are now well 
on their way to becoming aerial targets for 
next fall’s hunters. The Commission’s Di- 
vision of Propagation and Distribution re- 
cently completed shipments of the tiny game 
birds to sportsmen’s organizations and co- 
operators in the Farm-Game Program who 
are raising as many pheasants as possible for 
release in suitable coverts this fall. The 
chicks were hatched at the Loyalsock, East- 
ern, and Western Game Farms, and were 
then expressed to all parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

Last year 80,000 chicks were distributed 
and, under revised regulations, 72% ‘were 
raised to 12 weeks of age, an increase of 
14% over the previous year. Game tech- 
nicians also pointed out that the mature 
pheasants raised by sportsmen and other co- 
operators last year were of much higher 
quality than. in previous years. This suc- 
cess is attributed to the high protein mash 
furnished with each bird, and the additional 
holding pen space required per chick. The 
Commission furnishes five pounds of pheas- 
ant starting mash for each chick, and offers 
close assistance through its propagation ex- 
perts and local Game Protectors. 

This year, the Erie County Sportsmen’s 
League leads the State in their efforts to 
raise 3500 chicks. Other outstanding organ- 
izations are as follows: Meadville Sports- 
men’s Club, 1000; Knox Bucktails, 1300; Dela- 
ware County Field and Stream Association, 
1500; Sayre Sportsmen’s Club, 1000; Towanda 
Gun Club, 1000; Canton Rod & Gun Club, 
1000; Monroeton Rod & Gun Club, 1000; Ly- 
coming County Sportsmen’s Association, 1475; 
Union County Sportsmen’s Association, 1200; 
and Houtzdale Rod & Gun Club, 1000. 

Game officials also pointed out that all 
chicks hatched on the game farms this year 
have been toe-punched. In 1947 the hole 
was punched in the right web of the right 
foot, and this year the left web of the right 
foot. The toe-punching does not hurt nor 
injure the bird and enables Commission re- 
searchers to determine stocking success. 














senator Kenneth S. Wherry (Nebraska) middle, and Representative Raymond H. 
Burke (Ohio) right, are presented with identical fly casting rods in appreciation of 
their conservation efforts in behalf of the Sportsmen of America, by Carl D. Shoemaker, 
Conservation Director of the National Wildlife Federation. The Burke-Wherry Act, 
transferring surplus war lands to State- Fish and Game Departments for wildlife pur- 
poses, became law in June when signed by President Truman. This law ranks in im- 
portance with the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and the Pittman-Robertson Act in the 
field of wildlife legislation: 
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Annual Convention of 
International Association Scheduled 


Top ranking fish and game conservation- 
ists from all sections of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, will visit New Jersey 
next September to discuss problems and 
prospects of fish and wildlife culture on 
the North American continent. 


The event will comprise the 38th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners and the 78th annual meeting of ihe 
American Fisheries Society to be held in 
Atlantic City from September 12 to 17 in- 


| clusive. 


Colonel Arthur F. Foran, chairman of ihe 
New Jersey Fish and Game Council, who 
recommended Atlantic City as the next con- 
vention site to the organizations at last 
year’s conventions in Denver, Colorado, is 
chairman of the local Committee on Arrange- 
ments. It marks the first time in the long 
history of both organizations that they have 
held their conventions in New Jersey. 


The American Fisheries Society will con- 
duct meetings on September 13 and 14 at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, headquarters of 
both conventions. On September 15 there 
will ke a joint meeting of the two groups, 
climaxed by the annual banquet of dele- 
gates of the two organizations in the evening. 
The delegates to the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners will hold meetings on September 
16 and 17. 


Chairman Foran expects at least 500 dele- 
gates from the forty-eight states and ihe 
provinces of Canada, and Mexico, to attend 
the meetings to dicuss modern techniques 
in game and fish management, the results of 
biological studies during the past year, and 
other problems confronting conservationists. 


Game Management Seen Problem 
of Human Management 


Effects of human activities on the sur- 
vival of wildlife only now are beginning io 
be recognized by the American public, ac- 
cording to Arthur S. Einarsen of Corvallis, 
Oregon, author of “The Pronghorn Antelope 
and Its Management,” recently released by 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 


Einarsen believes that some of this na- 
tional awakening can be traced to a re- 
action against war-time meat hunting and 
poaching, which was so prevalent in some 
areas that local game ranges were virtually 
depopulated. Sporting magazines, the ac- 
tivities af conservation organizations, and the 
North American Wildlife Conferences also 
have been instrumental in bringing con- 
servation problems before the public. 


“Control of our own human activities to 
permit management problems to operate 
is probably the greatest contribution that 
we can offer to the cause of conservation,” 
writes Einarsen. “Any sound wildlife man- 
agement program must be based upon equally 
sound social, agricultural, and economic ac- 
tivities.” 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTIES PAID ON PREDATORS DURING FISCAL YEAR, 
JUNE 1, 1947 - MAY 31, 1948 
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Crawtord ..... 477 181 » inital ea 81(9f) 3,135.00 
Cumberland 166 150 a ae A 2,350.00 
Dauphin ..... ERE arte eee 335 168 12) 17(1f) 1,553.00 
Delaware ....... OA a Re —s Sar RNA ce ied ate Se a ne 1 29.00 
\ ee 220 259 291 3(2f) 16 2,528.00 
Erie .. 279 58 Gor oe eres 50(1f) 2,317.00 
ee: See Pe ee ee eee 269 344 > ec ee 3 2,949.00 
Se RE Sr See ee. 52 110 159 1 3 1,142.00 
Ara ore eee 173 193 427 8 2,685.00 
ER ac Beig cde 0 tt8's 67 235 | i aeeeets 23 1,835.00 
I? AO ae eke ees cS oo 70 508 496 39(2f) 4,238.00 
Huntingdon 222 452 "See eae 18(2f) 3,970.00 
pO Ee eee 625 494 i ess 18 2,985.00 
IE 508m io Pau setae <9 wd 434 241 259 2 53(3f) 2,644.00 
ME Sa Lo ok oo git cia ees hea e 115 97 et at, 20 1,231.00 
Lackawanna ........ 153 172 Be ki era's ais 16 1,333.00 
BNO. vp. o Vie ec.ca bes ewe ¥eeee 554 636 129 1 13 3,668.00 
pL es Ee os Yt 65 101 eer a 5 733.00 
ROD ais iS wd 87 90 | 2a ere 5 647.00 
ROE SON oo eek owes Weds Abe Sw’ 212 183 117 2 3 1,428.00 
NR «MAE. Sac ee nee eS 1,246 586 132 1 33 4,252.00 
pe ae Oe ee 230 502 Ti eeeane 46 3,666.00 
I oo su tka ag cle eent 296 242 374 1 31 2,886.00 
EES or Pe eee ee 387 164 a re 54(3f) 1,941.00 
Ns CEN cas opine cnt >. 2400 99 166 Saree 11 1,555.00 
Naa org dy Ship er Aine Sehr’ 106 330 OE Sate 6(2f) 2,286.00 
ee. SR a ere 258 166 _ eee 6 982.00 
NN Fare Peds y Oe 8's aw os Ses 103 41 mn = tweed 13 391.00 
RA ere ere 113 108 |. Ree eee 4 853.00 
TS SS, rr 476 176 REE 13 1,476.00 
Pe or ees ks cuk wis Be.2 Sena 202 185 ee a eg 18 2,358.00 
IEEE oo a GS ww esta bs caus 2 21 ees Bont acd 106.00 

CED, no a ek ws diva Sete aie Vela ee 27 238 Ae ee 13 1,543.00 
NEE a SOs) 6 chicane ie we ee dun 103 208 830 1 19 4,333.00 
NNN ne ow ao ans Soe wells 606 353 142 1 22 2,676.00 
NN as, Said e's Avie bet ge knee tanks e 209 65 | SS 10 1,109.00 
PER a dd cwsewsshvrreses 894 . 349 Bos” amid scabs 8 4,370.00 
SR od. C cate seaganeobsd es 76 146 132 3 14 1,250.00 
ee 197 232 469 1 5 3,143.00 
Tioga > ant Pee 5 3 eae 92 242 eae 71(1f) 5,018.00 
ee assess x gene esheets 105 102 a 15 1,049.00 
Li... ae ere cree coe er ce ee 367 211 192 1 33(5f) 2,103.00 
RE a eee 229 144 324 1 26(2f) 2,203.00 
SE TT eT 73 339 RE 13 3,461.00 
WHOMME” cdecd c Cac pcre. oes FERNS 130 674 - 5 eRe 26 4,946.00 
Westmoreland . .........+++++: 523 513 190 ...... 12 3,383.00 
eee eee ee 188 188 Be) iwess 26(2f) 1,712.00 
hd ih RE RE tee 601 458 MMS es bis 15 4,101.00 
2 EE Ao on memes 18,807 16,951 16,606 22x 1,429 * $158,697.00 

x 2 fledglings @ $1.00 Number of Claims—19,715 
* 48 fledglings @ $2.00 

Total previous fiscal year 21,279 20,985 26,679 70(1f) 1,464(45f) $217,840.00 


(1f) 1 fledgling @ $1.00 
(45f) 45 fledglings @ $2.00 


Program Announced for 14th 
North American Wildlife 
Conference 


Alarming effects of the increasing demands 
of a growing human population on the 
limited supply of natural resources will be 
stressed in the program of the 14th North 
American Wildlife Conference, according io 
the Wildlife Management Institute. Atten- 
tion will be focused on the most urgent prob- 
lems facing America today. 

No phase of conservation and restoration 
of natural resources has been omitted from 
the broad program, which will include dis- 
cussion by international leaders and qualified 
experts on subjects ranging from the basic 
resources of soil and water to the manage- 
ment of their ultimate living products. Wise 


Number of Claims—23,029 


utilization of all resources will be emphasized 
in the ten sessions of the three-day meeting 
to be staged in the nation’s capital next 
March. Never before in history has a greater 
need existed for a definite evaluation of our 
present and future policies toward these 
natural assets. 

The entire Conference is being formu- 
lated around the central theme: 
“Today’s Problems—Tomorrow’s Tragedies?” 

Over 50 pages will be selected for presenta- 
tion in the scheduled sessions that will be 
held on March 7, 8, and 9, 1949, in the Wash- 
ington Statler, one of the country’s most 
modern hotels. All papers and the recorded 
discussions from the floor will be published, 
as formerly, in the printed Transactions of 
the Conference by the Wildlife Management 
Institute, which sponsors these annual meet- 
ings. 
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S. Weston Scott 


S. Weston Scott, of Edgemont, Pa., 
well-known sportsman and former Game 
Commission employe, died suddenly on 
June 4 at the age of 52. Mr. Scott was a 
former director of the Highways Safety 
Division of the Department of Revenue 
and served with the Game Commission 
on game food and cover investigations, 
formerly in the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands, from May 5, 1935 to February 10, 
1936. He was a member of the Radnor 
Hunt, the Racquet Club and the Phila- 
delphia Gun Club. 





Record Fish and Wildlife Service 
Budget Passes 


The 80th Congress has passed and sent to 
the White House the 1948-49 Interior appro- 
priation bill which carries the largest annual 
budget ever granted the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. The Service was allocated 
$21,722,000 by the Congress for carfying out 
its program during the next fiscal year. 
This amount, while slightly less than the 
$22,007,309 approved by the Senate, is $745,- 
000 more than that passed by the House. 
The major reductions in the Senate bill in 
conference were from funds for the investi- 
gation, exploration, and development of Pa- 
cific Fisheries and from the amount allo- 
cated for investigations respecting food fishes. 

The final bill retained Senate increases in 
the budget for maintenance of mammal and 
bird reservations, river basin studies, and the 
badly needed Alaskan game law enforce- 
ment. Conservationists feel that the in- 
creased appropriation will permit the Service 
to carry out its national program of wild- 
life management with a higher degree of 
efficiency. ; 

Fish and Wildlife Service appropriations 
for 1948 and 1949 compare as follows: 
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Photo by J. A. Brown 
You never know what wildlife will get into 
next! Here is what Robert Filer, Mercer, found 
on the right front foot of a female deer he killed 
last December 13 in Elk County. The metal pipe 
protector is estimated to -have been carried 

around by the deer for a year or more. 





Dr. A. K. Fisher 


Dr. A. K. Fisher passed away in Wash- 
ington early in June at the age of 92. He 
was long identified with the old Biological 
Survey before it was merged with the 
Bureau of Fisheries under the new name 
of Fish and Wildlife Service. His serv- 
ice began July 1, 1885 and he retired 
August 31, 1931. He was Senior Biologist 
and Deputy Game Warden. Following his 
retirement he acted as a Deputy Game 
Warden without pay until 1944. 

















Recom- Recom- 

mended mended 
Appropriated ~ By House By Senate 

Object or Purpose 1947-48 1948-49 1948-49 
General Administrative Expenses .............. $ 246,470 $ 247,470 $ 270,000 
Propagation of Food Fishes ................... 1,344,850 1,800,525 1,879,525 
Operation and Maintenance of Fish Screens .. 36,300 36,300 36,300 
Investigations Respecting Food Fishes ......... 790,040 * 1,025,000 1,224,500 
I IO hk ook ivses cies ois eceeee. 225,000 495,000 525,000 
Investigation, Development Pacific Fisheries...  .......... 1,000,000 1,150,000 
Fishery Market News Service ................. 125,000 143,000 143,000 
IN a Sis. inc hw as bees oe 900,000 1,228,000 1,128,000 
Alaska Fur Seal Investigation ................. 69,300 50,000 69,000 
Enforcement Black Bass, Whaling Acts ........ 22,400 37,400 37,400 
a 258,450 325,450 325,450 
Control Predators and Inj. Rodents ............ 900,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Protection Migratory Birds ................... 350,000 353,834 353,834 
Enforcement Alaska Game Law ............... 175,000 175,000 225,000 
Maintenance Mammal and Bird Reservations .. 940,000 1,210,000 1,340,000 
i) a eel Conse wage see 200,000 100,000 150,000 
Migratory Bird Conservation Fund ........... 1,750,000 71,750,000 "1,750,000 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration ........... 9,100,000 710,000,000 710,000,000 
California Wildlife Management Areas ........  ..ccceeees se eecccess 300,000 
I SS dls a yo $17,432,810 $20,976,979 $22,007,309 





1 Estimated returns from duck stamps 


2 Estimated returns from excise tax on sporting arms and ammunition 
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William C. Adams 


William C. Adams, Director of the New 
York Conservation Department’s Division 
of Fish and Game, passed away suddenly 
on June 12 in Albany. His death brought 
to a close a career of fish and game con- 
servation service which spanned a period 
of 35 years for sportsmen of two States. 

Tribute was paid to the late chief of 
the fish and game division by Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Perry B. Duryea who 
said: “Few leaders in fish and game con- 
servation have had as long a career as 
did Mr. Adams. ‘Bill’ as he was fa- 
miliarly known by persons in all parts 
of the country, will be missed at the regu- 
lar national conferences in this conserva- 
tion field as he will be in our own fish 
and game organization.” 

Adams’ first 18 years in conservation 
work were spent with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, serving first as a mem- 
ber and later as chairman of the board of 
commissioners on Fish and Game, and 
after 1919 as the first director of the di- 
vision of fisheries and game in that State. 
In 1931 he came to New York to become 
director of the Division of Fish and Game, 
a position he held until his death. 


Several types of guns have been banned for 
hunting deer, elk, or bear, according to Director 
Don W. Clarke of the Washington State Game 
Commission. The guns banned, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports, are: Any firearm 
which chambers or uses any of the following 
cartridges—any and all rim-fire cartridges, 218 
Bee, .25-20, .38-40, .30 U. S. Army Carbine, 45 
A.C.P., .22 Hornet, .32-20, .44-40, any pistol .or 
revolver, or any fully automatic firearm. 





GAME PROTECTOR’S TIPS 


This is the season when hunters 
shoot humans in mistake for wood- 
chucks. Not occassionally but often, 
senseless as it seems. Pride in shooting 
prowess, sometimes combined with 
poor eyesight, furnishes a lame ex- 
cuse for firing at an indistinct target. 
Another groundhog hunter may be 
sitting with his hatless head showing 
above weeds or brush, or he may be 
walking along the opposite side of a 
hill, his brown cap only showing as he 
moves. These situations often con- 
tribute, at a distance, to a chuck-like- 
appearance, leading the anxious hunter 
to fire. The woodchuck hunter should 
wear red, particularly on the head. 
He should not sit obscured in cover. 
He must be sure of his target. He must 
stay that impulse to shoot until cer- 
tain of his quarry. Otherwise severe 
punishment and a life of remorse may 
be his lot. Woodchucks may be taken 
in unlimited numbers between 7:00 
a.m, and 5:00 p.m., EST. during June 
of this year. 

From July 1 to September 30, the 
hunting hours are 6:00 am. to 7:30. 
p.m., EST. 
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RALPH L. ECKENSTEIN 


Ralph L. Eckenstein, 57, of Camp Hill, former 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
died Sunday, July 4. A native of Williamsport, 
Mr. Eckenstein served ably as a member of the 
Commission from January 6, 1932 to January 3, 
1935, when he resigned. Until recently he had 
been a branch manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Mrs. Gary Lewis of Winnipeg, Canada, 
is the first woman to win an open trap- 
shooting championship against a field of 
men. 








It has been discovered that the mocking 
bird can imitate at least 32 songs of other 
types of birds. 


New Jersey Hunters Convicted 


Benjamin Belloff, 29, of 38 Schureman St., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Martin Belloff, 
19, of Stelton, New Jersey; and Gabriel 
Kirzenbaum, 47, Attorney-at-Law, residing 
at 67 Patterson St., New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, on appeal were convicted on June 
15, 1948 before President Judge Fred W. 
Davis and Associate Judges Andrew Spotts 
and Amos Gregory in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Pike County on charges of vio- 
lating Pennsylvania Game Laws. 

The accused, arrested on December 10, 
1947 in the Promised Land Section of Pike 
County, had previously been convicted on 
February 3, 1948 before Mary C. Lohmann, 
Justice of the Peace, Milford, Pennsylvania, 
the charge being “unlawfully assisting in the 
killing of a deer through the use of an 
artificial light.” 

The Court, in adjuding the defendants 
guilty, ordered each of them to pay the 
statutory fines of $100, the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and to forfeit a 1947 Cadillac Sedan, 
an artificial light, and a 7 mm. German 
Mauser Rifle, all for the use of the Game 
Commission. The defendants indicated that 
they would appeal the decision to the Su- 
perior Court. 
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Commission Sets 1948 Hunting Dates 


A full four weeks of wild turkey, ring- 
neck pheasant, rabbit and squirrel hunting, 
including four Saturdays, were declared re- 
cently by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion from November 1 through 27, with a 
curtailed season on turkeys in 12 counties 
and a closed season in 24. 

The Commission also decided to permit 
woodchuck shooting during the same No- 
vember period, with a daily bag limit of 5, 
then close it until July 1949 when the regu- 
lar season as fixed by law—July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30—becomes effective. The current 
*chuck season closes this September 30. 

The grouse season was again held to one 
week—Nov. 1 through Nov. 6—to enable the 
birds to profit still further from a reportedly 
improved supply. 

Bobwhite quail and Hungarian partridges 
were cut from a month to two weeks—Nov. 
1 through Nov. 13—primarily to give Bob- 
whites a chance to re-establish themselves. 

Continuing its policy to give wild turkeys 
in bear territory a sporting chance, the Com- 
mission declared a curtailed season from Nov. 
1 through Nov. 13 in Cameron, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union 
counties. It also closed the season entirely 
in Adams, Bradford, Carbon, Clarion, Co- 
lumbia, Cumberland, Fayette, Forest, Lack- 
awanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Pike, Schuylkill, 
that part of Somerset lying north of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, Ve- 
nango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland, Wy- 
oming and York Counties. 

The popular wintertime season for hunting 
hares during the Christmas and New Year 
Holidays was again continued from Decem- 
ber 20 through January 1, 1949. 

In compliance with strong sentiment 
throughout the state to start the raccoon 
hunting and trapping seasons at the same 
time to put both groups on the same level, 
the Commission opened them simultaneously 
on November 1 and restored the daily hunt- 
ing bag limit to 5. The season limit is 30 
for both hunters and trappers. 


Bag limits for grouse, quail, Hungarian 
partridges, wild turkeys, pheasants, rabbits, 
squirrels and hares remain the same as last 
year, 

Red squirrels may be hunted in unlimited 
numbers from Nov. 1 through September 30, 
1949. 

Grackles are unprotected from November 
1 through September 30, 1949. 

As customary, a separate bear season was 
declared, from November 15 through Novem- 
ber 20. 

Deer hunters will be permitted to hunt 
only antlered bucks this season, from No- 
vember 29 through December 11. 

Although there was considerable senti- 
ment for an antlerless deer season in numer- 
ous counties, the Commission felt it would be 
wise to wait until next year before again 
establishing such a season. 

The Commission also established the 
seasons on furbearing animals as follows: 
Minks, otters and muskrats, unlimited, Dec. 
1—Jan. 1, 1949; Skunks, unlimited, Nov. 1— 
Feb. 1, 1949; Beavers, 2 a season, Feb. 15— 
Mar. 1, 1949 with the counties of Allegheny, 
Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, 
Crawford, Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, 
Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Potter, 
Somerset, Venango, Warren, Washington, and 
Westmoreland Counties closed. Opossums 
are unprotected from Oct. 1 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. 

Because of their apparent scarcity in a 
considerable portion of the state, the season 
on muskrats was limited to one month’s 
trapping instead of the customary two 
months. The seasons on minks and otters 
were also limited to the same period to re- 
duce illegal muskrat trapping to a minimum. 

The waterfowl, shorebird, woodcock and 
dove seasons, which are regularly fixed by 
the Federal government, will be announced 
as soon as they are known. 

Commission officials are doing everything 
possible to get the licenses out by the latter 
part of August, so they may be acquired 
prior to September 1 when the new licenses 
will be required. 





Photo by R. D. Parlaman. 


Taxidermist Joe Koval, Wyoming, ST over some fine trophies he received for 


mounting from successful hunters last 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL PENNSYL 


A PHOTO-STORY By 
Outdoor Editor, f 


The slogan of the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, 
“Where The Cream of Grouse Dogs Meet,” was never 
more significant than for this spring’s Second Am 
nual Pennsylvania Open Grouse Champion 
Here is some of that “cream:” Top row, left @ 
right: The 1944 Grand National Grouse Dog Cham 
pion Hall’s. Black Rocket with his handler, Gene 
Galloway. Owned by Mrs. A. Hall, Piqua, Ohi, 
this entrant in the Spring championship is 


>. 





only grouse dog ever to hold three championships # 


Championship Judges, left to right: Walter -Bublit, 
Michigan; Dr. C. W. Harrigan, Maine; William #4 
McCarty, Ford City. The 1947 Grand Natio 
Grouse Dog Champion “The Texas Traveler’ with 
his owner and handler, Dr. A. L. Ziliak, Bay Cit}, 
Mich. Village Country Lassie, pointer bitch, 0 
by Edgar D. McKean, shown with her handler, Carl 
Beattie. 

Second row, left to right: The start of the thi 
brace in the championship event with Champit 
Burton’s Fleetfoot Ginger (at left), paired wilt 


mt 
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OPEN GROUSE CHAMPIONSHIP 


H. HARRISON ... 
gh Post-Gazette 


Kee’s Rodfield Patrick (at right). Fiora Sky, 
tter bitch, owned by Sam Light, shown with her 
ndler, Larry Tuttle. The 1946 Grand National 
ouse dog Champion Burton’s Fleetfoot Ginger with 
Ss handler, Rich Tuttle. “Ginger,” owned by Mr. 
d Mrs. C. D. Burton, Pittsburgh, was a finalist 
tthe Spring Trial. Winners of the Open Puppy 
ke, left to right: First, Traveling Man, with 
una Tuttle; second, Big Red, with Larry Tuttle; 
tird, Black Rocket’s Jackie, with Peggy Flippo; 
horable mention, Skyrocket Pride, with Ken Gal- 
yay. 
Bottom left: Mrs. Gene Galloway holds four po- 
tial 1952 champions, all mothered by a daughter 
Hall’s Black Rocket, a three-time grouse dog 
fam pion. 
Bottom right: Here are the winners of the Open 
ake Derby, left to right: First, Pukety Dingbat, 
h handler, Carl Beattie; second, King’s Zipper 
h his handler, Luther Smith, and the third dog, 
kety Bang, being held by Edward McKeen, Jr. 
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On May 15 when the black flies were bad 
at Brady’s Lake, a Gypsy Moth Control 
team was in the area looking for larvae. 
What interested me was that they found 
lots of larvae of this fly in the small feeder 
streams going into the lake but none in the 
stream below the dam where it leaves the 
lake. These boys are really checking on 
the effects of the Gypsy Moth spraying pro- 
gram, even going down to whether it effects 
the food of the fish in the area or the pol- 
lination of the trees and shrubs by removal 
of some of our food friends like the bees and 
ants.—Land Operation Assistant Rodney P. 
Schmid, Forty-Fort. 


On April 7 I was called out to dispose of 
a deer which had been hit by an automobile 
on Route 29 in the vicinity of Conyngham. 
It was a doe and was carrying three un- 
born fawns, two large embryos, one a buck 
and the other a doe, and a third which was 
smaller in size but well developed.—Game 
Protector Ted Schafer, Conyngham. ; 





During the month of May I observed two 
coveys of young grouse. Both of these 
coveys were located on State Game Lands 
No. 159 in Dyberry Township. I have not 
observed as many young rabbits to date 
as I did up until the same date last year 
but there is an abundance of cottontails in 
some sections of the district. On May 1 
I killed a snapping turtle at the Alder Marsh 
pond that weighed nearly 60 pounds. A 
turtle of this size would certainly be a 
menace to the young ducks which are 
hatched at this pond and also would be 








very destructive to fish life—Game Protector 
Maynard Miller, Honesdale. 





While making a bounty investigation in 
Fulton County, I learned of a rather un- 
usual occurrence. A farmer was plowing 
a field with a tractor when he suddenly dis- 
covered he had a flat tire. He dismantled 
the wheel and started for McConnellsburg 
to have the tire repaired. Upon examining it, 
he found that the antlers of a deer had 
pierced the tire, three of the points punctur- 
ing the tube. The horn was still sticking 
in the tire when he arrived at the garage.— 
General Operations Assistant Lester E. 
Sheaffer, Huntingdon. 





I had the unusual experience of assisting 
in the recapture of a circus lion that had 
escaped from its cage when the truck it was 
riding was in a wreck near Mt. Pleasant 
recently. We received the call to assist from 
the State Police at Greensburg and Game 
Protector Crooks, Stanis, Matthews, and my- 
self along with Fish Warden Jones joined 
with a detail of State Police and a hundred 
or so local persons in driving the mountain 
ta round up the lion. Everyone seemed to 
have a good time but the lion and his trainer. 
The lion wanted to return to his cage but 
became very much confused with all the 
excitement. The trainer was very much 
afraid that the lion would be shot by the 
army of assistants. Everyone was armed with 
either a rifle or a pistol while the State 
Police looked most formidable with their 
tommy guns.—General Operations Assistant 
George L. Norris, Ligonier. 





In an endeavor to promote crow hunting in 
Armstrong County, the Arnistrong County 
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Sportsmen’s League has set up a plan for 
inter-club crow killing campaigns for the 
year. The club having the largest kill of 
crows will be awarded a silver loving cup 
at the League’s annual banquet early next 
year.—Game Protector W. J. Brion, Kittan- 
ning. 


During May we had considerable rainfall 
but not to the extent that any flood con- 
ditions prevailed. While the excessive rain- 
fall put a temporary stop to our plans for 
food plots, I feel that wildlife as a whole did 
not suffer any great loss. In fact, up to now 
I believe we have had the best nesting sea- 
son since my return from the Army. How- 
ever, the automobile is taking a big toll of 
game. As an example, the secondary road 
going through State Game Lands No. 101 
which is not heavily used has claimed four 
ringneck pheasants. In comparison, this loss 
is hardly worth mentioning but when we are 
doing everything possible in a small limited 
area to improve habitat to the point where 
we can have natural reproduction and a 
shootable surplus, then the loss of four 
potential breeders assumes some importance. 
Particularly is this true when you consider 
that the loss could have been prevented by 
just a bit of thought and care on the part 
of some motorists. 


I had an interesting little story told to me 
by Mr. W. E. Thompson of Albion recently. 
One morning he looked across the large pond 
at the rear of his home and saw a Great 
Blue Heron on the far bank. The bird 
was acting peculiarly and getting his binoc- 
ulars, Mr. Thompson saw that the heron had 
a large fish which it was holding in its mouth. 
The bird would throw the fish as hard ‘as 
possible to the water, apparently in an effort 
to kill it. When the fish still failed to suc- 
cumb to this treatment, the heron moved a 
few steps and threw it several times on sqme 
sticks laying in the water. Failing in this 
attempt the bird took off, probably with 
much disgust. Mr. Thompson immediately 
went over to the scene and got the fish. It 
was a large “bullhead” and was. still alive. 
He placed the fish in the water and after a 
short time it swam away about as good as 
ever. I am wondering if that is the way 
a heron will kill a fish that is too large 
for it to handle or, more important, if the 
heron used that method to break the ribs of 
the fish so that it would slide down the 
birds long thin neck?—Game Protector 
Clair W. Dinger, Albion. 
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Early morning shoppers in Titusville on 
the morning of May 20th were surprised to 
find that they had for company three deer 
from nearby hillsides. One of the animals 
elected to do its shopping in Thompson’s 
Drug Store and entered by way of a window 
in the rear office where the bookkeeper and 
the manager received a real surprise. The 
deer, seeing its mistake, whirled and made 
an exit, thoughtfully going out through the 
same 18” by 26” window. Later it made its 
way to the storage yards of the National 
Supply Company. Here it became entangled 
in a fence and was captured by workmen 
who loaded it onto a truck for release out- 
side of the city limits. The second deer, evi- 
dently interested in automobiles, entered the 
Ford garage and, after a quick look around 
the repair shop, failed to escape the tackles 
of two mechanics who captured the animal. 
When I arrived at the scene, the two men 
loaded the deer into the trunk of my car 
and we escorted this one safely out of the 
city. The third deer apparently found a 
safe course through the city and was last 
seen going through the park.—Game Protec- 
tor Donald E. Miller, Titusville. 


Game Protector Cliff Ruth and Deputy 


Verge Gross collected the skulls of 39 - 


muskrats around two fox dens on Presque 
Isle during May. No doubt this number is 
only a portion of the total number of musk- 
rats taken by the foxes in these dens as the 
men covered many of them in trying to dig 
the foxes out. At one time Presque Isle 
was an excellent small game habitat and 
many cottontails and pheasants were live- 
trapped from the area for liberation in Erie 
County. Now there are few small game 
animals left. The destruction of small game 
habitat by the encroachment of deer and 
the depredation caused by an increased fox 
population are believed to be the causes. 


You have to see it to believe it and we 
have made sure that you can see it through 
the medium of the movie screen. Game 
Protector Kepler was called to Meadville 
R. D. recently to see a young orphaned fox 
squirrel that was being mothered by a house 
cat. The baby fox squirrel had become 
orphaned when the den tree in which it was 
born was cut down. The mother squirrel 
was killed and the young fox squirrel taken 
by the farmer when its eyes were still 
closed. For a few days it was fed with a 
medicine dropper but the farmer then noticed 
that the family cat was taking an interest 
in it. They thereupon gave the squirrel to 
the cat which took over the job of rearing 
it—Special Services Assistant James A. 
Brown, Oil City. 
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Recently a local farmer was surprised to 
see a full-grown red fox nearing his barn 
during mid-day. Getting a shot gun, he soon 
disposed of the animal. Within a short time 
he noticed another fox following the same 
route as the first. This, too, he shot which 
like the first, was a mature female. About 
that time he heard a disturbance from his 
chicken house and upon investigation found 
a weasel which he also killed. All this made 
him vermin conscious and he immediately 
started hunting nearby woods for more fox 
signs. Within a few days he located several 
dens and killed thirteen young foxes. The 
$61 bounty he realized was not only ample 
reward for six days effort but certainly 
reduced an excessive fox population on his 
farm.—Game Protector James A. Osman, 
Tioga. 





























We still have a predator control problem 
here in southwestern Pennsylvania. I have 
had several complaints of fox damage in 
the past two months and just to cite an ex- 
ample of our fox population, more than 
eighty have been trapped on State Game 
Lands No. 117 and the Harmon Creek Coal 
Corporation land that adjoins it in the past 
year. 

Several weeks ago Fish Warden King 
accompanied me on a patrol near the Greene 
County line. We stopped at an abandoned 
farm to hunt crows and I shot a hawk that 
had just killed a rabbit. While on my way 
to the edge of the woods to pick up the 
hawk, an immature Great Horned Owl took 
wing and flew across the hollow. I found 
a spot to take cover while trying the crow 
call and had made just a few calls when 
a red fox came in to investigate the com- 
motion. This was may first experience at 
calling in a fox and from now on, when I 
use the crow call, I’m going to watch the 
ground as well as the air.——Game Protector 
Glenn ‘A. Kitchen, Canonsburg. 


This month I had a complaint from the 
Philadelphia police department that they 
were having trouble with deer in the North 
Wood cemetery. On investigating I found 
that just as soon as the officers in that dis- 
trict chased the deer, they would run into 
the city sewer system and stay there until 
night fall. I also had one deer killed by cars 
in Cheltenham Township.—Game Protector 
George W. Freas, Horsham. 
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There is a small deep pool in a small 
brooklet in Thornbury Township where I 
am almost never disappointed in looking for 
a shot at a water snake. On this particular 
day I had stolen quietly up on the pool 
and after gazing around for a couple of 
minutes, decided that I was out of luck 
this time. I was just turning to go when 
I noticed a light object on the far side of 
the pool. It was the tail half of a ten-inch 
brown trout. The first half had already been 
swallowed by a water snake. When I ap- 
proached closer to get a picture with my 
camera, the snake regurgitated the trout 
and disappeared under a large stone. I 
picked up the trout and laid it on the bank, 
then retired to the far side of the pool. 
After a short wait the snake stuck its head 
up above the water just in time to meet 
up with a .38 cal. wad-cutter that was pass- 
ing in that direction. Needless to say, the 
wad-cutter was too much for the snake to 
swallow.—Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Jr., Media. 


Until this year it seemed that my long 
period as a Game Commission field officer in 
Division “G” gave me considerable under- 
standing of the Game Lands development 
program. That assumption was not entirely 
correct. Many were the revelations this 
spring as I viewed operations on most of 
the Game Lands in this southwestern part 
of the State. The same story held true 
everywhere on the lands the Commission 
administers in this Division. Differences occur 
only as necessity or varying wildlife needs 
dictate. 

Now that the equipment and manpower 
are available the district officers are vigor- 
ously pursuing the Commission’s program of 
Game Lands development, directed toward 
a greater wildlife yield. Clearing, cultivat- 
ing, planting, bulldozing, pruning, release 
cutting, and many other activities conducted 
to the extent of resources and available funds 
presage an increased wildlife crop on the 
Game Lands. 


How heartening it would be to the average 
hunter were he able to view the activities 
described! Perhaps that would prove the 
answer to activating the organized sports- 
men along the same line with each club 
promoting the improvement of natural game 
environment in its own locality. What an 
increase in wildlife production would result 
from such a program developed state-wide. 
—Special Services Assistant Robert D. Reed, 
Ligonier. 











Approaching one of the Commission’s road 
graders parked along the Brady’s Lake Road 
on State Game Lands No. 127 I noticed a 
groundhog perched majestically on the hood. 
I thought that he preferred this point of 
vantage because the early morning sun was 
comfortably warm atop the metal hood and 
I continued on my way with the appreciation 
that our wild animals have more than just 
a mere sense of reasoning. Later in the 
morning it was necessary to use the grader, 
or, rather, attempt to use it. Mr. Ground- 
hog had made a hearty meal of the rubber 
insulating and the rubber tubing on the 
water system. It was more than the warm 
rays of the sun that he was seeking—Game 
‘Protector Barney Thrush, Thornhurst. 

I have seen more water snakes this spring 
than I have for many years. One was ob- 
served swimming with a trout in its jaws 
that was so large that it could toss the snake 
around the pool when it struggled. 

A man brought a young robin to my home 
recently that had swallowed a small trout 
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hook. It was believed that in search. for 
a meal, the bird found a juicy worm still 
on the hook and down went worm, hook, and 
all. There was a six foot leader attached to 
the hook as well. The robin died after the 
leader was detached and the bird released.— 
Special Services Assistant Robert D. Parla- 
man, Kingston. 


On Friday, May 7, a flock of Canadian 
Geese landed on Gravel Pond in Glenburn 
Township. The nine birds stayed on until 
Sunday, May 16th, spending the nights on 
Gravel Pond and the feeding during the day 
on the Morrow Farm near the pond. Any 
time I went there to check on them, one 
would stand watch while the others con- 
tinued to eat. However, it seems that the 
birds were camera shy because when one 
of the members of a summer cottage tried to 
get close enough to take a picture, they took 
off for parts unknown.—Game Protector F. E. 
Jenkins, Clarks Summit. 


At the Pittsburgh Butler Airport a horned 
lark had a nest this spring on the bare 
ground within 20 feet of the gas pumps. 
Planes continually taxi in ahd out of the area 
and people walk through the site often. 
Three young larks were hatched despite 
these distractions and they were getting 
along very well until a big storm drowned 
them out.—Game Protector George W. Miller, 
Evans City. 
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During the month of January Mr. An- 
drew Sipes of Hustontown was _ trucking 
coal from a stripping operation in the Sandy 
Run section of Bedford County and reported 
that a fellow trucker saw a ruffed grouse 
fly from a tree along the mountain trail and 
alight on Sipe’s truck. The bird continued 
to ride the load of coal to the end of the 
wooded section on Broadtop Mountain. At 
different times Mr. Sipes stated that he was 
compelled to bring his truck to almost a 
dead stop for a grouse to clear the road.— 
Game Protector William Lane, Hustontown. 





Raccoons continue to cause trouble in the 
city of Easton where they upset garbage 
cans and scatter the contents, making quite 
a nuisance of themselves. I live-trapped 
three large ones in May but there appears to 
be more to catch still—Game Protector 
Edward M. Borger, Stockertown. 





MULTIFLORA MEANS MORE WILDLIFE—From Page 11 


actual plans is handled by the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service in most states. 
The planning is usually done by the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service. Specialized help 
in carrying out parts of the program may be 
furnished by the state forestry and wildlife 
agencies. Many of the wildlife agencies: in 
the eastern and midwestern states are pro- 
viding help to get the multiflora plantings 
done. Pennsylvania’s Game Commission 
includes these plantings in its farm game 
program. 

More than three-quarters of the farms in 
the United States are in the nearly 2000 soil 
conservation districts now organized. In 
Pennsylvania, about 33 percent of the farms 
are within the 22 districts now organized 
here. These districts are the Counties of 
Adams, Allegheny, Berks, Carbon, Chester, 
Clarion, Clinton, Fulton, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, Monroe, Potter, Susqe- 
hanna, Tioga, Warren, Washington, York, 
and parts of Franklin, Lancaster, and North- 
umberland Counties. The cooperative pro- 
grams of these conservation districts offer 
the greatest opportunity ever available to 
sportsman groups to help rebuild wildlife 
populations through habitat improvement. 
The districts will welcome their help in get- 
ting the conservation job done. They offer 
a common ground on which the farmer and 
the sportsman may meet to their mutual 
advantage. 

There are usually a number of questions 
asked about multiflora rose by people who 


are considering using it for the first time. 
In case you have some questions, we'll try 
to anticipate them. 

Does it spread? The answer is the same 
as for most plants: yes and no. Miultiflora 
is an aggressive plant. That is one of the 
qualities that makes it so useful in con- 
servation work. It can reproduce both from 
seed and by layering. Birds will drop the 
seed around. Where it lands on bare ground 
it will germinate. If it isn’t mowed, grazed, 
ploughed, or shaded out it will grow. In the 
places where it gets by these hazards, it will 
do no harm anyway. Elsewhere the ordinary 
farming operations will keep it in place. The 
same is true of its spreading by layering. 
Where side branches droop and the tips 





“That dang kid of mine’s been tampering 
with my gun again!” . 


touch bare ground, they will take root. But 
here too, proper mowing, grazing and culti- 
vating of the fields next to the plantings will 
keep it in place. We see no danger of 
serious spreading in its use. 


Does it have serious insect or. disease 
troubles? All roses have bugs. Multiflora 
is no exception but it does seem to ke less 
susceptible to damage from insects and dis- 
ease than most roses. It may harbor some 
aphids. It will have some Jap beetles in 
areas where’ they are prevalent. But what 
plants don’t? At least, so many do that the 
rose will make little difference in the prob- 
lem one way or the other. There is some 
question about whether it may harbor enough 
potato aphids to be of concern to potato 
growers. This problem is being studied now 
in Maine. It would probably be wise for 
commercial potato growers to use caution 
with multiflora adjacent to their potato 
fields. 


Does multiflora grow in the shade? It 
kecomes a very spindly plant under half 
shade, grows very poorly under a _ full 
canopy. Hence, where living fences are to 
connect with the bases of trees, there will 
be some trouble getting a vigorous fence 
beneath the tree shade. Supplementary 
wire will sometimes be needed. 

What kind of flowers does it have? A 
picture is worth ten thousand words, so we 
refer you to the photo on this page. The 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


URING this season of the year when our dogs cannot be worked 

in the field, I have found that it is an excellent time to just 
talk about dogs, their accomplishments, memories and the keen 
anticipations for the pleasant days ahead when the weather be- 
comes frostlike. If we were denied the glory of talking about our 
dogs, a great part of our sport would be lost indeed. 


When Cal Perley lived at Lake George, I drove up to shoot 
grouse with him over a setter he had just trained for me and during 
my entire visit the air was completely filled with dog-talk. The 
first evening as we sat in his spacious living room by an open log 
fire, he related a fascinating story of Belinda, his Labrador Re- 
triever. As I listened to her remarkable achievements, Cal’s son 
brought her into the room to show me a bit of her retrieving ability. 
The boy took a fresh egg from the kitchen, rolled it on the 
beautiful living room rug and when he commanded Belinda to fetch, 
she swiftly ran for the egg, scooped it up with her teeth and placed 
it gently in her master’s hand. She repeated the showy performance 
again and again, and there was not even the faintest scratch on the 
egg shell, nor did Mrs. Perley miss a single stitch of her knitting 
while this action was taking place on her prize carpet. 


Cal would command Belinda to “sit” while he wandered all 
through the house and finally place an object in some room. He 
would return, paying no attention to her, and start talking again 
to me. After an interval of several minutes, he’d say “Fetch, 
Belinda,” and the big dog quickly followed his steps, located the 
object and proudly brought it to him. 

When a dog can be trained: to that extent, it is no surprise to me 
when her field work is superbly done. 

The Labrador may be used as a hunting dog in the field as well 
as in water, and their aid to the gunner is not confined to retrieving 
alone. He can be trained somewhat like a spaniel to work ahead 
and flush game. 


Practically all Labradors are black in color, large in build, and 
appear trim and sleek when properly cared for. They may not be 
the most beautiful of all dogs; however, that which is lost in 
beauty is many times made up by intelligence, hunting instinct, 
nose, stamina, retrieving ability and companionship. 

To the average gunner who usually owns only one or two dogs, 
character and personality mean much. The men who are in- 
terested in the higly competitive sport of field trails, think more 
of nose, speed, endurance, style and ability to take training rapidly 
and the nature of the dog is not too important. When we have 
a dog that stays with us around the house every day, plays with 
the children, accompanies us on all outings, then we need a gentle 
well-mannered animal. The Lab is carefully bred from stock 
with these highly important qualifications. 

The Labrador seems to excell in understanding exactly what you 


(Continued on Page 31) 


SHOOTING POWER YS. 
HITTING POWER 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


Some of the gun writers who, no doubt, are excellent shots, 
superb woodsmen and marvelous hunters, have come, of re- 
cent years, to the thesis that nothing short of a portable cannon is 
capable of killing a whitetail deer or a bear, and that for elk or 
moose there really is nothing quite deadly enough. Nuts! I say. 

Every fall throughout the United States and Canada, hundreds 
of head of big game are killed by backwoodsmen and Indians using 
every imaginable firearm from a .22 pistol on up. Of course, they 
are all just poor, ignorant boobs who don’t realize that a .30-30 
isn’t big enough to kill a deer. If they did, you may ke sure 
every one of them never again would step outside the house 
without at least a .375 magnum. 

Now, if anybody wanted to bring up the point, I would admit 
that I'm evidently pretty ignorant, myself, but I fail to see the 
point in carrying around a rifle that would sink a battleship unless 
you can hit what you shoot at with it. Looks to me as though 
you could cripple a deez with a .600 Express rifle if you didn’t 
point it right. Of course, this probably is a backward attitude. The 
trend seems to be toward portable hamburger machines that will 
kill a deer, dress him, cut him up and make him into sausage 
with one squeeze of the trigger. 

There undoubtedly is some satisfaciion in touching off a firearm 
that will spin you around five times, bring out the star, wind your 
watch and silence the dickey birds for 12 miles in all directions. 
That can’t help giving a man a feeling of accomplishment. After 
he has done that, he unquestionably thinks he can do anything— 
and maybe he can! 

The thing of it is, however, that making a tremendous noise, 
absorbing a lot of recoil and mowing down a swath of brush doesn’t 
kill any game. What does that job—and I assume it is what most 
of us go deer hunting to do—is a single, well-placed bullet. 

I don’t advocate that everyone should hunt deer with .22 rim 
fire rifies. It would be silly and unsportsmanlike and, besides, it 
isn’t legal. The point I do want to make is that many hunters bite 
off more than they can chew when they select a deer rifle. If the 
object is to make noise, then the bigger the gun, the better. If it 
is to shoot a buck, then there are other things to consider. 

I have nothing against the .30-’06, .270, .348 and other powerful 
rifles. I’ve killed game with many of them. There is no question 
but what a .300 magnum, in the hands of a man who can use it, 
is more deadly than a less powerful gun. 


Unfortunately, not everybody can do it. Most of the men who 
write about guns do a lot of shooting—at least the good ones do, 
and the others eventually give themselves away as long on talk 
and short on practice. Because they shoot a lot, they aren’t bothered 
by recoil or muzzle blast—or, possibly, it is the other way around. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Organized but six months ago, the Lower 
Pottsgrove Sportsmen’s Association has its 
charter already and is making fine progress 
on an active program for its members. In- 
cluded in this program is the prospective 
purchase of an eight acre tract containing a 
large forest and beautiful stream which club 
president Ray Schreyer hopes will soon be- 
come the site of an ideal club grounds. 


The Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation is planning to run a Sunday after- 
noon shoot for the public once each month 
for the rest of the year. Highlight of the 
arrangements is a plan to team up some of 
the “beginners” who want to get started over 
the traps but fear they will be embarrassed 
if they have to shoot along side of some of 
the better marksmen. 


The Towanda Gun Club, the Rainbow Club 
and the Rob Wood Gun Club of the Fed- 


eration’s Central Division recently set out- 


to prove that cooperation pays by consolidat- 
ing their efforts on a pheasant holding pen 
with an area of over 41,000 square feet. The 
clubs have turned almost 2,000 pheasant 
chicks into this pen. 


The Game Committee of the Tioga County 
Sportsmen’s Association recently submitted 
and received approval of a seven-point pro- 
gram for the organization. The group in 
voting to accept the recommendations which 
are essentially for public education and con- 
servation practices, asked each affiliated club 
to adopt and execute the programs in their 
respective territories. Included in the pro- 
gram were the following: 1. The sponsorship 
of a campaign to place the “Conservation 
Pledge” before the public in the County. 
2. The sponsorship of an extensive lecture 
and visual aid program on conservation. 3. 
Cooperation in soil and water conservation 
programs and the establishment in each in- 
habited valley of small sanctuaries for wild- 
life. 4. The encouragement of landowners in 
participating in the free tree program spon- 
sored by the Department of Forests and 
Waters and aid to communities in planning 
Christmas tree plots. 5. The posting of posters 
furnished by various conservation agencies 


to discourage the practice of burning over 
fence rows and other shelter for wildlife. 
6. An educational program of instruction in 
trapping great horned owls. 7. The discour- 
agement of the practice of advertising Tioga 
County as a wildlife paradise. 


Conservation activities of the West Chester 
Fish and Game Association are moving for- 
ward at the fastest pace in the group’s his- 
tory. The season’s record shows that 1,550 
plants of Multifiora rose have already been 
planted in hedgerows where there is a 
definite wildlife need for this type of food 
and cover while seeds for an additional 40,- 
000 plants for next year’s stock are in the 
ground. Red pine seedlings and 20,000 locust 
seedlings are also a part of the club’s stock 
of conservation materials and these will be 
distributed soon to cooperating landowners. 
The group’s annual feeding program consists 
of strips of ground that are planted with an 
assortment of such seeds as sun flower, 
broom corn, buckwheat, soy beans, and rape. 


Officers Louis Nozak, President, Frank 
Kluchevsik, Jr., Secretary, and Joseph 
Culker, Treasurer, of the Lorain Sportsmen’s 
Association were recently reelected to office 
for their third successive terms. This club 
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has a present membership of approximately 
125 senior and junior sportsmen and main- 
tains membership in the State and County 
Federations. Among the highlights of the 
year’s activities were the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the Game Commission’s bird 
charts to local schools; the sponsorship of 
an essay contest in connection with “Hunt 
Safely Week”; the construction and mainte- 
nance of an outdoor shooting range and the 
instruction of firearms use and safety to 
junior members; the successful raising and 
releasing of 98 out of 100 pheasant chicks; 
and the sponsorship of a very successful 
family picnic early in June. 


The Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion will hold their 14th Annual Field and 
Target Open Championship Tournament at 
Bedford on September 4, 5, and 6th. The 
tournament annual attracts archers from all 
parts of Pennsylvania and from neighboring 
states. All interested in bow and arrow 
shooting are invited to attend and a pro- 
gram giving full particulars may be obtained 
by writing the Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association, Clayton B. Shenk, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 1294, Lancaster, Pa. 





Answers to What's Wrong . 


1. The tongue and inside of mouth 
of the polar bear are black. The only 
other animal whose oral organs are 
thus colored is the chow dog. 


2. Grebes do not have webbed feet. 
Their toes are lobed. 


3. Whitetail deer have no _ incisor 
teeth in the upper jaws. 


4. Male hummingbirds (shown in 
the drawing by his dark head) do 
not feed their young. They take no 
part in nest-building nor rearing of 
the young. 














Photo by R. D. Parlaman. 


Junior members of the Wysock Conservation Club of Plymouth. Mr. John B. Wysock, 
extreme right, club president, has sponsored this junior group and their accomplish- 
ments are reported to be .outstanding in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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Vagaries of Women’s Fashions 
Bring Woes to Country’s Farmers 


The vagaries of American women’s fashions 
are making their influence felt in the coun- 
try’s farm lands, Frank G. Ashbrook, of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s Branch of Wild- 
life Research, relates. 


Diminishing demand for long-haired fur 
garments, particularly raccoon, has caused 
the raccoon population to increase to record 
proportions. As a result, Mr. Ashbrook ex- 
plains, these animals have become a serious 
nuisance. Farmers throughout the country 
complain that these small fur-bearing ani- 
mals are feeding on garden crops, laying 
waste to truck-farm crops, and devastating 
corn fields. 


Because of the current insignificance of 
raccoon fur in the fashion field, prices paid 
for skins have remained extremely low for 
the past few seasons. Mr. Ashbrook says that 
raccoon garments are unpopular with Ameri- 
can women because the fur is too bulky- 
looking, and therefore not conducive in the 
“New Look.” Trappers have made no effort 
to take raccoons because the furs do not 
bring a sufficient return for the work ex- 
pended. 


Mr. Ashbrook says that enormous quanti- 
ties of raccoon skins are now stored, and 
that stocks are increasing in the raw fur re- 
ceiving houses and cold storage plants of the 
country’s fur centers. It is impossible to 
move them because of the low demand. 


As chief of the Section of Wild Fur Ani- 
mal Investigations, Mr. Ashbrook is trying 
to develope new uses for raccoon skins. 
By developing a new market for ’coon skins, 
he believes that it will be possible to con- 
trol the damage caused by raccoons on farm 
property. 

He says that raccoon skins will possibly be 
used in the glove manufacturing industry. 
But he fears that the skins may be too small 
for profitable glove manufacture and that 
the dehairing of the skins may present a 
problem to manufacturers. 

Sample raccoon skins have been shipped 
to the Department of Agriculture leather 
laboratories in Philadelphia and to factories 
in Gloversville, N. Y. Research work on the 
skins is currently being conducted at these 
places, Mr. Ashbrook discloses. 





Game Protector Mark Motter, left, and Deputy 
Harold Jones, —. are aided by a junior sports- 
ran in the liberation of ringneck pheasants 
ped Harrisburg during the spring stocking 

gram. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By STANLEY ORR 
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5. Fresh water fish 68. Ice crystals 61. Edict 
9. Ovum 69. Covers 63. Mohammed’s nephew 
12. Mixture 
13. Bitter tropical herb 
14. Correlative of neither 
15. Pig food 
peat tet JULY ANSWERS 
17. Chinese pagoda 
18. Symbol for selenium 
19. Exclamation R/O |w DIA|TIE BRAS 
21. Turns back AIGIE ,LICIE IR RIEITIE 
23. Herons 
26. File again TIRIA € Ss O'IV |E [IN 
27. Egrets 
29. Noise S|E |T R ERIM! |NIE 
30. Exist 
31. Strike | © ' 
33. Reverberate sitieé p 
36. Finis 
38. Male cell TIA |R | 3 
40. Age 
41. Optic organs A|s |S 
43. Uncanny 1iT 
45. Note of the scale 
46. Public vehicle NIE Is 
48. Roll call 
50. Marbles T 
53. Leave again 
55. Revokes at bridge PIAIR 
57. Railroad 
58. Note of the scale A|LIE 
59. Procure 
60. Wicked ier 
62. Wire fastener TIES 
64. Employ 
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Projects in 30 states are underway to aid waterfowl. 


Photo by USIW Service. 
Here Mr. Jay Gashwiler of the 


Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit baits a waterfowl trap used in banding ducks 


for population and migration studies. 


Aid Act. Here’s how it was done in some 
states. 

The aerial census method was originated 
for population estimates of white-tailed deer 
in North Dakota. It has been subsequently 
modified by other states and is now in wide- 
spread use for many game species. Workers 
in Colorado, Oregon, California, South 


Dakota, Arizona. Texas, and Montana have~ 


found this method of censusing antelope to 
be cheaper, much less time consuming, and 
more accurate than the various ground 
count techniques. In North Carolina, on the 
other hand, it was found that deer often 
remain hidden in dense vegetation, making it 
almost impossible to get an accurate count 
of their numbers. Flights made only fifty 
feet above the vegetation disturbed the deer 
that would otherwise have remained un- 
detected. Beaver dams and houses have 
been censused by airplane in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Maine. Recent surveys in 
Minnesota and New York have indicated 
that aerial muskrat house counts have defi- 
nite possibilities for future use. 

Another type of census is the annual road- 
side pheasant or upland game bird count 
conducted by driving over prescribed census 
routes. These are conducted sufficiently in 
advance of the hunting season to determine 
reproductive success. Findings of Federal 
Aid personnel working on this census led 
South Dakota to shorten its pheasant hunt- 
ing season in 1946 while Arizona’s game de- 
partment closed the season on Gambel’s quail 
for the first time because such action was 
found necessary by Pittman-Robertson in- 
vestigations. 

On the other hand, a number of investi- 
gations and studies have been conducted to 


work out more effective management meas- 
ures for various wildlife species. Such studies 
include investigations of food and cover re- 
quirements, experimental habitat improve- 
ment, experimental livetrapping and irans- 
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planting, and determination of factors limit- 
ing the production of wildlife. For example, 
studies were conducted by Colorado, Utah, 
and Wisconsin to find out whether artificial 
feeding of deer on overstocked winter ranges 
was wise and profitable. Colorado P-R 
workers found that deer died despite being 
filled with alfalfa hay, and that State’s 
game agency wisely discontinued winter 
feeding. The result was a net saving of 
approximately $50,000 per year for Colorado 
sportsmen. 

Many states are now testing established 
management practices with the aid of Federal 
Aid personnel by means of experimental 


development and management projects. 
Massachusetts and Michigan found by 
studies involving releases and band re- 


coveries that most of the ringneck pheas- 
ants bagged by hunters were birds pro- 
duced naturally under wild conditions de- 
spite the liberal stocking of pen-reared 
birds. In Illinois it was found that only a 
small percentage of pen-reared birds were 
recovered by hunters. Massachusetts game 
officials released 10,000 banded pheasants 
prior to the 1946 hunting season. By the end 
of the year only about five percent of the 
bands had been returned. Thus, these 
Pittman-Robertson studies indicate that the 
small percentage of released birds recovered 
by hunters may make such restocking pro- 
grams exceedingly expensive and uneconom- 
ical. ' 
Surveys of present game distribution and 
the reasons for the presence or absence of 
animals for particular habitats is a_ basic 
procedure in many states before any at- 
tempts are made toward restoration. Gen-- 
eral statewide inventories have been con-. 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Photo by Karl Maslowski. 


Thirty-six habitat improvement projects are underway in 14 states to aid the cotton- 


tail rabbit. 
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It charged all the time with a courage 
worthy of some ketter animal, or perhaps it 
was courage born of desperation. The fight 
raged on all over the dimly-lighted cellar 
floor for many minutes. The broom I wielded 
kept the rat away from me, but did it little 
actually physical harm. Finally, I threw 
the soft broom aside and seized a long- 
handled poker with which I managed to 
beat the rat to death. 

The whole thing gave me a cold chill. 
Almost any wild animal except a rabbit will 
fight when cornered, but that rat never once 
made an effort to get away. The sight of 
such undisguised hatred for humans iurns 
the stomach slightly, a fact noted many times 
by veteran rat exterminators in cities. Few 
of them ever overcome an almost instinctive 
revulsion where rats are concerned. One 
was quoted as saying: “I’ve been in this 
business 31 years, but I’ve never got ac- 
customed to the look of them. Every iime 
I see one, my heart sinks and I get the belly 
flutters.” 

I feel much the same way, despite a better 
than nodding acquaintance with the brown 
rat. A good many years ago, when living on 
a farm in Maryland near the Pennsylvania 
line, we accused skunks or weasels of killing 
our chickens in wholesale lots until we con- 
cealed ourselves one night in the henhouse 
and watched killer rats at their bloody work 
of slaying for the fun of it. On a farm in 
the Conewago Hills of York County, 
thoroughly disgusted by their filthy habits, 
I shot them with a .22 when they fed around 
the outhouse, or stalked them with a rifle in 
the chicken houses. Plinking with a_ .22 
takes on a new interest when done on a city 
or town dump with brown rats as targets. 
The city rat is the shrewdest animal in 
Pennsylvania, bar none. Its country cousin 
isn’t quite as smart, but that’s only because 
its struggle to survive isn’t as severe. And 
shooting or trapping rats tests any person’s 
skill. 

In fact, a fully matured brown rat which 
has been subjected to attempts to kill it, 
cannot be trapped or poisoned. Extermina- 
tors usually call these old and wise ones 
“Moby Dicks.” They will move a _ baited 
trap, or kang it around, until it snaps, and 
then calmly eat the bait. They will avoid 
poisoned food as though the devil guarded 
their lives, which some persons think Old 
Nick might do. 

Judged from the human viewpoint, a 
brown rat is nothing but a disease-bearing 
scavenger and destroyer that should be 
destroyed. Judged by the coldly scientific 
yardstick of biology, the rat is a big success. 
It lives entirely upon man and his products, 
his discards and the things be values. It 
dwells in his houses, factories, stores, ware- 
houses, shops, abattoirs, barns, chicken 
houses, sewers, wharfs, ships. Originating 
in Asia, it spread to Europe and England 
about 1727, and now exists in almost every 
region penetrated by man. In this New 
World, it lives from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic Circles, reaching this country about 
the time of the Revolution, spreading into 
every region until finally it invaded Wyom- 
ing in 1919 and Montana in 1923 and thus 
expanded its domain to include every State 
in the Union. There probably is a brown 

















rat within fifty yards of you right now as 
you read this, no matter where you live— 
although you may never get a glimpse of it, 
because they are wary. 

This, then, is the animal that will test 
your skill as a hunter or trapper, a thor- 
oughly wild animal that most likely is 
smarter than you are. You can never ex- 
terminate it, but you can help control it a 
bit. Each female brown rat has about four 
litters a year, each litter averaging ten 
young although as many as twenty off- 
spring have been recorded. Worse than 
their productiveness per litter is that fact 
that brown rats can breed when less than 
six months old. The mature animal is about 
seventeen inches long, including a seven- 
inch tail, weighs about three-quarters of a 
pound (but may grow to as much as two 
pounds), is usually colored an ugly brown 
but sometimes is grizzled with gray hairs, 
or is nearly black. It is a match for any 
cat when it is fully grown, and the farmer 
who keeps cats to “control rats” is kidding 
himself. The cats will decide discretion is 
the better part of valor and tackle mice only. 

More productive than trapping where rats 
are abundant, and also more fun, is shoot- 
ing them with a rifle. Many a big game 
hunter, or target shot, has discovered to his 
pleasant surprise, that rat hunting is fine 
training for his other sport. It can be fol- 
lowed several places—at the farm, if it is 
infested with rats around the barn, chicken 
houses, corn cribs and other outbuildings; 


2round town dumps, or inside various plants 
where rats are likely to congregate and 
live, which means any place where food 
is the commodity processed in the plant or 
where workmen leave part of their lunches 
behind them. Sometimes it is difficult to 
get permission to use a gun on rats around 
farms and factories or plants, therefore, the 
best bet is the town dump. 

There is a dump of some sort (since human 
keings can’t keep their own sties clean) 
near every collection of more than two or 
three houses, so a locale for rat-hunting 
isn’t hard to find. The only equipment 
necessary after a dump has been located 
are a 22-calibre rifle, a box of cartridges, 
and a lot of patience. Rats are pretty much 
nocturnal in habits; but around dumps they 
will seek food in the daytime. All that is 
necessary is to pick an advantageous spot, 
sit down and wait for a shot. The .22 will 
not disturb other feeding rats much, and the 
hunter should get quite a bit of shooting. 
Best places, of course, are city dumps where 
there are always many rats. 


For those who prefer to make more of an 
art out of their shooting by trying longer 
and finer shots, there is always the tele- 
scope-mounted .22, or the ‘scope and one of 
the various high-powered rifles of approxi- 
mately .22-calibre—the .219, the .218, the 220 
and such. It is surprising how much shooting 
can be obtained in the off-seasons this way, 
and some good is accomplished. I say some 
good, because shooting, trapping and poison- 
ing never will eliminate our rat population. 

Trapping usually is a matter of necessity 
and not choice. The farmer embarrassed 
by an overwhelming rat population may 
have to trap or poison his unwelcome guests. 
This usually will exterminate the younger 
and more foolish rats, but there is always 
left a number of grizzled elders who can 
reproduce the entire community in a year’s 
time. Exterminators take a rather hopless 
attitude toward rats. They feel that the only 
defense against the aged wise rats is to let 
them dies or to destroy completely their 
residences—which could mean burning down 
a barn or home. Even if a place should be 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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a series of shots and yells of “I got’im! I 
got’im!” 

I hurried toward the noise. It was near 
the edge of a field, the goat pasture. At last 
I burst out of the timber to the edge of 
the clearing. And there stood the old Swede. 
He was a very angry Swede, too, with a 
shotgun which he waved from one hunter 
to the other. Tears streamed down his face 
as he cried, “You shot Billy! You shot Billy!” 


Sure enough, the big white goat was dead, 
shot by one of the young hunters. During 
the drive it seemed that the party had 
jumped the White Ghost and were shooting 
at him as he came toward the open field. 
The young hunter had come out of the woods 
and downed what he thought was the Ghost 
Deer at the first shot. It was the Swede’s 
Billy. 

I got away from that scene as quickly as 
possible for the Swede was not in love with 
any hunter that day. Luckily, he did not 
recognize me. 


Apparently, that ended the drive for there 
were no more yells. Whether it was part of 
the strategy of the albino buck to run 
through the goat pasture where Billy was, 
we will never know. I like to think that it 
was. A white deer has little chance and it 
stands to reason that he would have to de- 
velop a wisdom to make up for his easy 
visibility. Pondering about the situation, I 
decided to go back and pick up the track 
of the Ghost and discover what he had done. 


His track was easy to recognize for it 
was much larger than other deer tracks and 
he traveled alone. The tracks showed plainly 
the story. They led straight towards the 
goat pasture and then, just at the edge of 
the field, they turned sharply and back- 
tracked. The deer came within ten yards 
of Billy the goat. Billy was the goat in a 
symbolic sense. 


During the day I followed the tracks of the 


White Ghost and heard a snort from him at 
a distance. Once I saw a white flash but 
nothing to shoot at. 





About the Author 


Reverend Roy Frazier, amiable and tal- 
ented Monroe minister, won first prize with 
this “Ghost Deer” story in our recent out- 
door story contest. A real dutdoorsman and 
sportsman he has lived in western Pennsyl- 
vania since 1933. Six of those years were 
spent in Warren where the “ghost deer” was 
encountered. Archery, bee-keeping, orni- 
thology, trapping. hunting, camping, and 
trout fishing all fit in with his past and 
present interests. He has trapped over 100 
foxes in this part of the State and has 
taught many boys the finer tricks of the 
trade. Mr. Frazier has also been active in 
Boy Scout work, serving in the capacity of 
Scoutmaster, Commissioner, and_ Field 
Executive. During his college days he acted 
as a field collector for the school biology de- 
partment. Mr. Frazier is also youth direc- 
tor for his denomination, the Reformed 
Evangelical, in western Pennsylvania. An 
ardent archer, he shot a deer with bow and 
arrow a few years ago and tanned a jacket 
from the skin. 


He then joined a herd of does but his in- 
stinct of being last made it easy to follow 
his big hoof-prints. Finally, I came up to 
the herd feeding and saw a white flash off 
to the right of the group. He was wise, this 
deer, and had outsmarted me again. 

Now his tracks were by themselves. He 
made for a ridge and as I looked up that 
steep rise. I knew he would ke on top 
to the right or left of his trail looking back 
and down. The wind was in his favor. It 
looked like I was licked for the day so I 
lit my pipe and sat on a log thinking. Sud- 
denly, I devised a new plan. Why not 
cirlce the ridge and come up from behind 
him? That would put the wind in my 
favor and I could just about make it by 
sunset. It was two miles around the ridge. 
The tracks of the Ghost were left behind. 

One hour later I arrived at the coveted 
position. The wind was right. The sun 
glared in my eyes a little from the west. 
Now where was the Ghost? Intuition told 
me this was the big moment. The deer should 
be just on the rim of the ridge looking down 
for his enemy. It was getting late and the 
western sky was turning a deep russet. 
Cautiously I crept forward, being careful 
not to break a stick or brush a twig. The 
wind rattled the oak leaves. That was in 
my favor. Then I saw something glisten. It 
was antlers. And there he was! s 

Standing silently, outlined against the red 
sunset, was the White Ghost. Slowly I 
raised by gun and laid it against a small 
tree. I would take no chances as I put the 
bead on him. Then I slowly lowered the‘ 
gun. Perspiration ran down my face. I 
couldn’t pull the trigger. He wagged that 
brown ear that I had stroked when he was 
a little fawn in the strawberry patch. Then 
he looked my way and angrily shook his 
head. I uttered a sharp whistle and he 
bounded over the rim of the ridge. Wearily 
I turned back toward my car, thankful that 
I did not shoot him. 
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rid of all its rats in a campaign against them, 
the spot could be overrun the following 
week with rats which had moved in from 
neighboring communities. 

The brown rat affects the sportsman in 
more ways than just by providing an off- 
season target. During winter, the brown rat 
lives in buildings whenever possible; but in 
the warmer weather it moves outdoors, 
dwelling in burrows. Any ground-nesting 
birds such as pheasants and quail, not to 
mention the songbirds, are potential victims 
of this omnivorous animal which will eat 
anything it can find—from eggs to young 
birds to offal. 

It seldom ventures far from the habita- 
tions of man, but its short journeys can 
cause a lot of damage. Furthermore, rats 
do an estimated $200,000,000 harm annually 
to human possessions, and not a small amount 
of this damage is done on farms. Rats will 
eat poultry of all kinds, tear holes wantonly 
in sacked grain, eat loose grain, invade the 
house. 

Along the Delaware River, and possibly 
in other sections of Pennsylvania about 
which I know little, rat-hunting furnishes 
sport in another way. Rats often dwell 
near water, around docks and _ wharves. 
The residents of river towns know this and 
have regular rat hunts with dogs. There 
is considerable betting on the side on how 
many rats a particular dog will kill. The 
dogs almost invariably are the small ter- 
riers—the rat terrier, the miniature smooth- 
haired fox terrier and the like. Any dog 
which kills vermin by snapping its back is a 
good ratter. The very word “terrier” comes 
from the French word for “earth” and in- 
dicates a dog accustomed to hunting and 
killing vermin. And brown rats are earth- 
dwelling vermin, seldom living above ground 
level, unlike their weaker competitors in 
city areas, the black rat and roof rat. 

Mention was made earlier of rats affect- 
ing even fishermen through their raids on 
hatcheries. In the ’90’s, when trout rearing 
ponds were little more than open pools, the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission had a_ lot 
of trouble with rats around hatcheries. 

The 1897 report of the State Fish Com- 
missioners relates some of these difficulties 
as experienced by John P. Creveling at the 
Troxall hatchery at Allentown. The rats ate 
everything they could get—small fry, eggs 
and even mature trout. Creveling even 
watched them at work and learned that 
they operated exactly like mink when after 
the fish, swimming and diving for them. As 
for the eggs, they would simply go to a 
screen, scoop toward them as many eggs 
as they wished and devour them. “Traps 
and poison scarcely bothered them, until 
Creveling hit upon a way of setting the 
traps in a trough that the rats had to tra- 
verse. 

Furthermore, rats are still a problem 
around hatcheries. New York State found 
a rat was stealing scores of trout from its 
hatchery at South Otselic, N. Y., only last 
January. It was trapped. 

Although I didn’t realize it then, the rat 
that I fought in the weird cellar battle could 
have run up the broomstick to get at me 
had it not been handicapped by the trap 
on its rear leg. It is dangerous to poke at 


a rat with a weapon. Recently, a New York 
stableboy tried to kill a rat in front of a 
riding academy with a mop. The rat ran 
up the mop handle and ripped the thumb- 
nail off the boy’s left hand. 

They are thoroughly unpleasant customers. 
Philadelphia, like most large cities, has a 
constant plague of rats, and in 1947 there 
was a serious outbreak of attacks on children. 
Rats seem to get neurotic at times and bite 
human beings without any particular reason. 
A large brown rat mangled one infant girl 
so badly that she died at Temple hospital. 
There followed a series of 27 attacks on 
children within a few months. A two-month- 
old girl had her right arm gnawed from 
hand to shoulder. A _ three-year-old girl 
had her left cheek bitten through by a rat 
from the dumps near her home. A _ two- 
year-old boy was bitten on the face and 
right arm as he lay in his crib. Another 
boy had recurrent terrifying nightmares 
after he was bitten twice by rats. 

Rat-bite fever is a recognized disease 
caused by dirty matter from the teeth en- 
tering a bite wound. In addition, they carry 
a form of typhus fever known as Brill’s 
disease, spirochetal jaundice, tularemia 
(“rabbit fever”) and trichinosis. Rats carry- 
ing the trichinosis parasites sometimes are 
killed and eaten by hogs which, in turn, ac- 








quire trichinosis which can be transmitted 
to human beings when they eat pork that 
has not been cooked sufficiently. 

Worst health menace from rats, though, 
is the ever-present possibility that they 
might cause an outbreak of the bubonic 
plague, better known perhaps as the Black 
Death, which has killed untold millions in 
the past and certainly isn’t dead yet. It is 
transmitted by fleas which infest brown, 
black and roof rats. When the fleas bite 
human beings after living on an infested 
rat, they carry the disease. Bubonic plague 
has been kept well under control in this 
country by careful inspection of ships ar- 
riving from plague countries; but health 
authoritiés are always nervously alert for 
signs of it in rat-infested regions. 


The killer whale is known as “Tiger of 
the Sea” and is afraid of neither man or 
beast. It will attack anything that swims. 
They even eat the tongues of living whales. 
The male killer has a huge scimitar-shaped 
dorsal fin six feet high and as the beast 
swims, just at the surface, the waving fin 
looks like the neck of a serpent. This is 


responsible for most of the sensational sea- 
serpent stories. 
small ships. 


It is not afraid of boats or 


Photo by C. L. Page. 


The answer to a loss of pheasants from laying pens on the Western Game Farm this 
spring was finally found by Bob Landers of Cambridge Springs. Here is Mr. Landers 
with an old female Great Horned Owl and two fledglings he located nesting near the 
Farm. Pheasant remains in the nest definitely proved that the old owl had been 
feeding the young birds from the Game Farm pheasant pens. 














Photo courtesy Harrisburg Evening News. 
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Speakers and officers of the West Shore Sportsmen’s Association, near Harrisburg, 


are shown at the group’s annual banquet held last winter. 


Seated, left to right: Claude 


Wolfe, president; Herbert Kendrick, of Radio Station WHGB, guest speaker; Charles 
Fox, toastmaster; John C. Herman, member of the Game Commission; E. C. Shelley, 


treasurer. 


Standing: A. C. Ganster, Nelson E. Slaybaugh, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., all of 


the Game Commission; George James, a member of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission; 
Elwood Straub, president of the Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Association, and Nels I. 
Thomsen, president of the Harrisburg Hunters’ and Anglers’ Association. 


50th Anniversary State Forest Land 
Purchase Program 


The thirteenth of June 1948 marked the 
50th Anniversary of the State Forest land 
purchase program in Pennsylvania. It was 
on June 13, 1898, that Dr. Joseph T. Roth- 
rock, who was Commissioner of Forestry at 
that time, purchased the first tract of land 
comprising 460 acres in Chapman Township, 
Clinton County. The first tract was known 
as the A. H. McHenry Warrant dated De- 
cember 1, 1847, and surveyed for McHenry 
on November 2, 1854. The land was pur- 
chased by Dr. Rothrock at tax sale from 
R. W. A. Jameson who at that time was 
Treasurer of Clinton County. The financial 
consideration was $14.80 of which $9.80 rep- 
resented back taxes and $5.00 the costs in- 
volved in the sale. The two-year redemp- 
tion period, which had to be considered in 
connection with the purchase, was concluded 
on June 13, 1900. 

The authority for land purchases had its 
beginning with Act No. 10, P. L. 11, as ap- 
proved March 30, 1897, by Governor Has- 
tings. It is worthy of note that the first land 
purchases were considered largely from the 
standpoint of water conservation. The first 
act in fact stated that the lands so acquired 
“shall become part of a forestry reservation 
system having in view the preservation of 
the water supply at the sources of the rivers 
of the State, and for the protection of the 
people of the Commonwealth, and their 
property from destructive floods.” 

At the present time, a total of 36 cities 
and towns depend directly upon the State 
Forests for all or part of their water supply. 
In addition to protection of water supplies, 
the early acquisitions then as now recognized 
the need for protecting public health. 

The State Forests, which now total almost 
one and three-quarter million acres of land 
or more than 2,700 square miles, are ac- 
quired for the permanent protection of a 
timber supply, the maintenance of a forest 
cover on watersheds for the conservation of 
water supplies, for the health and recrea- 
tional needs of the Commonwealth, and io 
furnish homes for much of Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife. The State Forests are the people’s 
property and are available et all times ‘for 


wise use. The aim of the Department of 
Forests and Waters, through its forest offi- 
cers, is to so manage these forest lands that 
they will provide the maximum amount of 
valuable wood products and, in addition, 
yield a full measure of other benefits to the 
people of the Commonwealth. 


Through wise protection and administra- 
tion, the State Forests have developed into a 
storehouse of great wealth for the people 
through timber and recreation facilities. For 
the proper management of these lands there 
is maintained, among other improvements, 
more than 3,000 miles of forest roads, 4,000 
miles of trails, and over 5,500 miles of out- 
side boundary lines. 
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MULTIFLORA MEANS MORE 
WILDLIFE—from Page 20 


flowers are white, in. numerous clusters, 
bloom once a year in late May and early 
June. Singly they are not particularly un- 
usual, but in mass plantings they are spec- 
tacular. The blooms are frequented by 
honey bees. 


Are the fruits good wildlife food? Here 
again the answer is yes and no—but mostly, 
no. They are eaten by quite a few birds 
such as the cardinal, mockingbird and others, 
and by the pheasant. Quail accept them 
readily in captivity but we do not know how 
much they will eat them in the wild. The 
fruits have the very great advantage of 
staying on the bushes all winter where they 
remain available for use during the stormy 
periods when staple foods are scarce or 
unavailable. However, they are probably 
not a staple food for any wildlife. Quail 
will starve with all the multiflora fruit they 
will eat and die within two weeks, Studies 
this past winter by Roger Latham of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission proved this 
to be true even when the birds had half 
their regular mash diet to eat. Hence the 
greatest food value multiflora will have is to 
provide emergency rations for short periods 
of storms and deep snows. It is worth 
noting that rose fruits are generally very 
high in vitamin C content, and multiflora 
may have some health value in this way. 
But its greatest wildlife value is as cover, 
especially as protective shelter across farm 
fields where it is most needed. It thus 
makes the food of crop fields available to 
wildlife so that they can make use of it. 
As a fellow said to me recently about his 
multiflora planting, “When the rabbits get in 
there, even the dogs can’t get ’em out.” 





“WHEREAS, Under the provisions of 
Section 707 of the Act of June 3, 1937, 
P. L. 1225, known as the Game Law, as 
last emended by the act of June 24,1939, 
P. L. 810, groups. of five or more persons 
who hunt together for big game, or in 
any manner cooperate with others to 
hunt for big game, are required to main- 
tain a roster ‘on a form supplied or ap- 
proved by the Commission and containing 
the nemes of all cooperating persons and 
such other information as may be re- 
quired’; and 

“WHEREAS, Numerous individuals now 
prepare their own form of roster, and 
various private concerns distribute forms 
in addition to those regularly supplied 
by the Commission; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That in order to comply with 
the provisions of the law ‘ft is hereby 
agreed and directed that each such roster 
used by the big game hunting party shall 
be prepared in duplicate and shall con- 
tain the following information: 

1. Name of camp or party. 
2. Whether the party is hunting from 

a permanent or a temporary camp or 





NOTICE ON CAMP ROSTERS 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of July 1, 1948) 


location, identifying the township and 
county where located. 

3. The name of the Captain or Leader. 
4. The name of each person hunting 
with a camp or party, with his or her 
correct Street or R.F.D. address; the 
post office and State; the current hunt- 
ing license number; the date such per- 
son joined the party; the date of de- 
parture; the make and caliber of fire- 
arm used; the big game killed, if any; 
the sex; approximate weight (hog 
dressed); the total number of points if . 

a deer; and the date killed. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
any. roster failing to set forth the above 
prescribed information shall not be 
deemed to be in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law and the requirements 
above cited.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, 
true and correct excerpt of the resolu- 
tions as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at a meeting held July 
1, 1948. 

SetH Gorpon, Executive Director, . 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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FEDERAL FIRST AID FOR WILDLIFE—From Page 24 





ducted through the use of P-R funds in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caroline, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, and many other states. 
An additional: class of survey and in- 
vestigation projects include range surveys. 
These involve determination of range—both 
occupied and wunoccupied—and_ carrying 
capacities as a basis for regulation. Ex- 
amples are deer yard surveys conducted in 
Vermont, Minnesota, New York, and Wis- 
consin, and range surveys made in Colorado, 
Montana, and Texas. Such research made 
on Pittman-Robertson projects in northern 
Wisconsin and Texas disclosed that deer 
herds were in excess of the carrying ca- 
pacity of the ranges in both states. Further- 
more, studies have shown that removal of 
both sexes of deer is necessary in order to 
effect an adequate reduction of animals on 
an over-populated range. In addition deer 
populations must be kept below the carry- 
ing capacity continuously for many years 
to permit a depleted range to recover. 
Elsewhere, Federal Aid workers are spend- 
ing long hours afield learning other ans- 
wers to the mysteries of depleted supplies 
of game species. Down in Florida and 
northern Texas they have found that limited 
or complete protection from grazing means 
more bobwhite quail. Management experts 
in southern states found that plantings of 
Lespedeza bicolor netted the same result 
for Dixie nimrods. P-R field men ‘rom 
Washington to Maine and as far south as 
Texas and California are working on habitat 
improvement for the ringneck pheasant. 
Thirty-six habitat improvement projects in 
sixteen states are underway to restore maxi- 
mum populations of cottontail rabbits, among 
them Pennsylvania. Similarly, nineteen such 
projects in nine states are underway for the 
benefit of the ruffed grouse. Pittman-Robert- 
son technicians in New Jersey have bolstered 
waning waterfowl numbers by constructing 


such water control structures as dams, dikes, 
ditches, weirs, flood gates, and wells. Many 
other states have made extensive food plant- 
ings for waterfowl through the use of Federal 
Aid funds. Down in West Virginia P-R men 
have begun a restoration program for wild 
turkeys through the mating of game farm 
hens with wild gobblers. 

Here in Pennsylvania P-R men are work- 
ing hard and long for Keystone sportsmen. 
These specialists have one aim, and one aim 
only. Their sole purpose is to solve some 
of the unknown elements in the mysteries 
of Pennsylvania’s game birds and animals. 
With trained intelligence, physical hardiness, 
and moral courage they are spending long 
hours each day in the field or laboratory 
making a superb effort eventually to bring 
you more game in your bag. Some are 
working on the formulation of maps showing 
cover and soil types which will later be used 
to prepare detailed management plans for 
each tract of State Game Lands. Others 
are attempting to show conclusively that 
good forestry can be coupled with certain 
game management activities to yield both 
a constant crop of timber products and forest 
game species. More of Pennsylvania’s P-R 
field workers are establishing answers to the 
kinds and quantities of the Commonwealth’s 
mammals, to better hunter-landowner re- 
lationships, to improved cottontail rabbit 
management, and to the value of the bull- 
dozer in wildlife management. The progress 
of these men in their work, their aims and 
goals, will be published in the “Game News” 
starting next month. 

As a “stockholder” in the Pittman-Robert- 
son Program, as a conservationist, and as a 
sportsman, you have a direct concern in 
the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act. 
With your support and interest, Pittman- 
Robertson field men have made conserva- 
tion history. Watch for their reports to you! 





Frost Named Executive Director of 
American Forestry Association © 


S. L. Frost of Bryan, Texas, acting director 
of the Texas Forest Service, has been named 
executive director of the American Forestry 
Association to become, at 39, the youngest 
executive officer in the Association’s 73-year 
history, according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Frost has been a leader in forestry educa- 
tion in the South for the past decade. Prior 
to his appointment as acting state forester 
last spring, he headed the educational work 
of the Texas Forest Service, serving at the 
same time as secretary of the Texas Forestry 
Association. In 1947 he served as chairman 
of the Southern States Forestry Educational 
Directors Association. 

The new director succeeds Ovid Butler, 
who retired last April after many years of 
service as head of the Association. 





Thirty-five food planting and opening projects are being conducted in 14 states for deer. 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


Cases Settled During the Month of May, 1948 


Almost universal acclaim and commenda- 
tion has greeted the policy of publishing lists 
of Game Law violations in this magazine. 
Inaugurated with a compilation of over 2700 
names of violators printed in the May issue, 
each succeeding issue has increased the 
yearly total to staggering proportions. The 
list which follows completes the record for 
the 1947-48 fiscal year, covering the period 
June 1, 1942 to May 31, 1948: This record 
now shows that more than 3400 violations of 
the Game Laws were prosecuted by officers 
of the Game Commission in that period and 
that over $130,800 was collected in penalties 
from the guilty. 


That these prosecutions and penalties hardly 
compensate for the loss in a game supply 
struggling for its very existence is a fore- 
gone conclusion. But to the reputation and 
integrity of hunters and sportsmen as a 
class in American society, each violation has 
had untold repurcussions. Each violation 
of property rights of landowners; each act of 
carelessness in the handling of firearms; each 
deliberate killing of game out of season has 


been magnified among Americans in general 
and may well result in the eventual jeopardi- 
zing of our entire American system of public 
hunting. With the non-hunting public now 
casting a critical eye upon our famed code 
of sportsmanship, any further upward trend 
in the curve of broken game laws may place 
our freedom to bear arms in question. 


It is of the utthost importance, then, that 
sportsmen as a group and as _ individuals 
unite with law enforcement agencies in a 
determined effort to check the “cheaters”. 
That this current publicity campaign of list- 
ing complete information on violations of 
Pennsylvania’s Game code is helping to 
cement this unison is apparent from news- 
paper comment and letters from all corners 
of the Commonwealth. 


From Berks County, a sportsmen’s organi- 
zation writes, “At the last meeting of our 
organization, a motion ‘was unanimously 
adopted commending the Game Commission 
for their decision to publish the names of 
game law violators in the ‘Game News’.” 
From an individual sportsman in State Col- 


lege comes this comment: “I was amazed at 
the extent of game law violations and the 
nature of many as listed in your magazine. 
Publishing this list seems like an excellent 
idea toward making the public realize the 
need for conservation education.” A county 
unit of Pennsylvania’s Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs writes, “Our organization, which 
now numbers 38 clubs with more than 10,600 
members, would like to recommend that the 
mames of current violators be published 
monthly.” Another individual sportsman 
writes from Pittsburgh, “I am going to take 
the liberty of cutting these lists from my 
‘Game News’ and having them bound and 
hung in the meeting room of our organiza- 
tion.” 

With this widespread support, wildlife 
lawlessness is doomed. But until the day 
that every hunter in Pennsylvania plays the 
game according to the rules and regulations, 
the safety and future security of both the 
hunters and the hunted is endangered. Watch 
for these lists each month in the “Game 
News.” Their length is a sign of the future 
success of your hunting in your State. 





eg re Garry Elisha, Millerton, Making false affidavit to collect 
EE cht dndehiis Den hin ike 6bpeo0ek babs KEES so 0 av ko 6 66k s Kes 000 
Bolan, Charles, 1237 Colebrook Road, Lebanon, Using road on State 
Game Lands closed to vehicular traffic 
Bolyer, William T., R. D. No. 1, Glenmoore, Failure to display 
license tag while hunting 
Bowser, Thomas T., R. D. No. 1, Homer City, Hunting without 
ee ae ke eek Calas cesine obenbsueas ee 
—s Ernest Henry, Jenners, Failure to display license tag while 
oti ea ee Se oee sie Gate 6 dicate seks hanes ohn es eneescece 
Bunting, Redding W., Box 169, Dunbar, Dogs chasing small game 
BER aS pie OS STE IES RRS ES 
Brubaker, Samuel William, R. D. No. 2, Mifflintown, Making 
false affidavit to collect bounty on fox 
Busick, George H., R. D. No. 1, Aitch, Making false affidavit to 
EEN EERE RT SS art ee ee 
Camp, Willfred L., Wynnes Garage Star Route, Canton, Possessing 
a wild turkey taken in closed season 
Carpenter, Mable J., R. D., Middlebury Center, Interfering with 
State Officer in performance of duty 
Clark, James F., Jr., 412 Chestnut St., Wayne, Failure to display 
De ee ee ea bbnbecdonnacnup ces oes 
Court, Harold, 122 North New Street, West Chester, Possessing 
unlawfully killed groundhog 
Dahl, Hilbert G., Box 517, Turtle Creek, Dogs chasing small game 
ee ee Se pea bas pimERSp bbe oeaees 
Druist, Joseph C., Box 2, Smokeless, Practicing taxidermy for 
Ne os sacs bipwsnuse scesences 
Dzurek, Albert S., 402 Owen Street, Swoyersville, Failure to display 
license tag while hunting 
Fice, Essoki, Chicora, Alien 
Filio, Bruno, 1324 Nectarine Street, Philadelphia, Killing a pro- 
tected bird (killdeer) 
Gard, Harold M., 717 Moltke Ave., Scranton, Making false affidavit 
NE PRESS Ree agen ° 
Gilbert, R. D. No. 1, St. Thomas, Possessing wild turkey in closed 
season 
Harbaugh, William E., R. D. No. 1, Fredericktown, Making false 
I ne ns en ee hee en Shaw abalbes ce 
Heisey, Elam W., Florin, Killing two protected birds (robins) .... 
Heisey, Elam W., Florin, Shooting within 150 yards of occupied 
STs ook re lunes 5 5G ELE EEG wag wis bce esd an'e0 Ga kes k oes seh 6 ee 
Held, Kenneth R., 222 E. Water St., Lock Haven, Using road on 
State Game Land closed to vehicular traffic 
Hendershot, Kenneth E., R. D., Warfordsburg, 
affidavit to collect bounty on fox 
Herrington, Louis L., R. D. No. 1, Fredericktown, Dogs chasing 
rE hobo iG Ss i eas as height onde bes s'ecee.s 
Hooks, Blair G., Third Ave., Baden, Failure to maintain complete 
roster of party hunting big game 
Huckabone, Ernest A., Star Route, Kane, Making false affidavit to 
oe er iss Lele kai seus din ewes cece sees s 
Ingols, Russell K., Conneautville, Dox chasing game 
SC RR AE PIRES a aie eg pam 
Irwin, James F., 1019 Rock Run, Coatesville, Hunting without a 
ER RAREST, etn SSI 1a ie ee 
Jackson, William E., Heilwood, Dog chasing game in closed season 
Kalineski, J. Thomas, 117 First Ave., Johnsonburg, Hunting small 
= with more than 3 shells in magazine and chamber com- 
tee Sony See peri 
King, William E., R. D. No. 1, Gellefonte, Making false affidavit to 
collect bounty on two foxes 


Keiser, Ward E., R. D. No. 1, Franklin, Permitting vehicle to be 


$ 10.00 fe Fe: | ee errr ry er eer 50.00 
Kimmel, Paul F., R. D. No. 3, Somerset, Attempting to defraud 
8 2 ee ae 25.00 the Commonwealth through the collection of bounty .......... 25.00 
Kopnecky, Joseph E., West Brownsville, Making false affidavit 
20.00 eg So ee ieee ie er Pe Snr 10:00 
Krugh, William B., R. D., Orbisonia, Making false affidavit to 
20.00 ey VI no... cc caee ask chw ane plseaadui voce cbc'cceaenwen ees 10.00 
Kurtz, Ralph H., 467 Atlantic Ave., Lancaster, Hunting without a 
20.00 EB ry ey ie ee er rrr 20.00 
Lane, Luther A., R. D. No. 2, New Brighton, Dog chasing game 
10.00 ee Re ee ee er Er ee Tere eee 10.00 
Larson, John A., R. D. No. 3, Smethport, Making false affidavit 
hd «tanh thaws» cade s 10.00 ee A Ee ee reer on Pe ee res ee 10.00 
Lash, Robert, Box 57, Wyano, Making false affidavit to collect ¢ 
10.00 DOUG GER GENS DOR GT GD WOMOOEN: 6 occ csc tccciccccccsccccessce 30.00 
Leister, Charles A., Rahns, Failure to display license tag while 
(SEES SAR Ce 25.00 CES I SE SAN Pe ee eee eee TT ee 
Lemker, James A., 2704 N. Reese St., Philadelphia, Killing a pro- 
scics Anmhitls takki nen s beep 6,0 100.00 ee a SpE Rs A be OL ANE KER AR SN EDO 6 c's 0.00 10.00 
Liggett, Charles V., West Middletown, Possessing loaded rifle in 
20.00 UN “DUI UR TING iano nsw 5 onc vesccswccvcacvces ih pa 10.00 
Little, George F., R. D. No. 2, Fredonia, Making false affidavit to 
ala tbetenkinstasepewia ies see 06s od.0 10.00 Se INI SONS FED oc wcsb cd wee Oa cube neta 6. 
McCandless, Brose L., Boyers, Dog chasing game in closed season 10.00 
10.00 McKee, Paul E., Cogan Station, Possessing a black bear in closed 
Ee See SR ee ey ey Oe eer ee Te kre ee 100.00 
25.00 Mikalik, Steve, R. D. No. 1, Greensboro, Making false affidavit 
eR CO ery hee rr eee ree ey eee 25.00 
20.00 Morgan, Robert, Zeta Psi Fraternity House, Lafayette College, 
RR RE eae ne een 25.00 Easton, Possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle standing on high- ~ 
RR Ie ye erred cet Pete re ery yee ; 
10.00 Myers, James V. Wynnes Garage, Star Route, Canton, Possessing 
wine turkey Galsom Uh GOON BORGO on. ic cere cess vcescccssece nse. 25.00 
10.00 Milhimes, Jesse A., R. D. No. 1, Hanover, Making false affidavit 
iy « URINE GI IN © obo conc vnc bvidne av nesenencceeceennae 10.00 
25.00 Nealman, Wilson H., R. D., Nook, Dog chasing game in closed 
SR Ps inchs ka ek SAAS Ts Sha oo STA CREAT S SEA DELS SAREE RS oe DREN ASS 10.00 
10.00 Nenichka, Jacob R., 53 Warsaw St., Swoyersville, Failure to display 
20.00 Sees Gee WMD DRI ois on osc 06 058 cd b sc gseeedcad osanes ses 20.00 
Odell, Harold V., Brockway, Setting trap closer than 25 feet from 
25.00 established beaver house contrary to Commission's regulation .. 50.00 
Otto, Frank, R. D. No. 1, Coal Center, Hunting without resident 
ee PI eee ee 25.00 a sed ae hk S SUM be aa Ka Tk eS CRE SROs 
Making false Page, Charles A., R. D. No. 1, New Bloomfield, Hunting without 
RS et Sa ee Pee Te 10.00 Be ET BES PACERS CE iS ON, CERIO P ere 
Polena, Jack C., Grove City, Dumping garbage on State Game 
10.00 SI EE ON LT SLRS Ne EES Pere Pee eee 25.00 
Puff, John W., R. F. D. No. 1, Centre Hall, Possessing loaded rifle - 
Bi oot. ARI Oo ER a 25.00 in vehicle in motion on highway .............scesceseeecesesss 25.00 
Reifsneider, George F., Gratersford, Failure to display license tag 
10.00 nn PMI ck. vce o Ga aks ask hee ee O0 8's. vis seks ee URebenhed sees 20.00 
(rabbits) Robbins, Delmont, Curwensville, Dog chasing game in closed 
10.00 NR 8 on Coat ees Ett oe Maan aan’ De EMins SELES SEES NOS OONSS S 10.00 
Roles, Carl E., R. D., Trout Run, Possessing a black bear in closed 
20.00 SE EET SRIF IS RET Cae ORS EPPO TT Ter ee LEE 100.00 
10.00 Rotz, Raymond S., Box 1, Ft. Louson, Possessing wild turkey in 
e oR SEE SERGEY EES MRE MPR eer or ey eee eee 25.00 
Schatz, Regis G., Wendel Ave., St. Marys, Fishing within a State 
SA SA OE ee eae 10.00 hh O >—Epaeaey evr eerterhyertyprperpperrror Ere 
Schiappa, Nicola A., Lewis Run, Making false affidavit to collect ~ 
DebaiierERERSE So Fethcoccistcpecvecs 35.00 cee aga A ee a oer ee Te 
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Schutz, Bernard G. Sylvania Ave., St. Marys, Dumping refuse and 


BELWORO CE ORDO CAOIRD AT no oon mos ctip evn s sccesgesesessséecs 25.00 
Saghy, John J., R. D. No. 1, Fredericktown, Dog chasing rabbits 

SOE: INE, NIN is 0 hd inna aE sin 00h Gis Faw a ibe win 00 £4 Ge 4.9.0 0a Lee ants 10.00 
Segeren, Charles, 10 Rear Market St., Lititz, Dog chasing and 

ee eer ere ere ee ee ee 15.00 
Shalkowski, Paul A., R. D. No. 2, Coudersport, Possessing loaded 

shotgun in vehicle standing on highway .....:...............- 10.00 
Simms, Oren O., R. D. No. 1, West Alexander, Making false affidavit 

Pe CER CS er Pe eee ee eee re 10.00 
Simon, Robert L., R. D. No. 1, Cheswick, Setting two steel traps 

closer than 5 feet from hole; failure to tag traps .............. 40.00 


Simpson, George D., North Bend, Smoking out den of woodchuck 10.00 
Spence, Jim, R. D. No. 1, Emporium, Killing a doe deer in closed 


DD". c2 aa tad wet wb WOR RAS SA's 6.0 C44 EME See Ab aes dws obs 2440 ceed oie 100.00 
Stamm, William F., Jr., 653 Wheatly Ave., Northumberland, 

Killing ringneck pheasant in closed season ................005- 25.00 
Stewart, Lawrence W., R. D. No. 1, Pitcairn, Dog chasing small 

i Oe NE I og di. d.0 60.0 Farewells 66.4 meis 0.0 ¥ OREM LES bese K 66% 10.00 
Stine, Mary F., R. D. No. 6, Lancaster, Dog chasing small game in 


Se RE 9065 656 oe Get cage bce Vibe dan conceded Cec gece due Teeee8s 10.00 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER—from Page 21 


Stuckey, Clifford, Keatings Summit, Selling a deer killed in Penn- 


SN ela wdx dander d sce eae eNE Ras +6 4cn CICER CA 6 endele cine 100.00 
Tomb, Dale F., R. D. No. 3, Shelocta, Possessing loaded rifle in 

GEES WUE GN PW 5 bag bin oi occ tinscd vecevc dev aue cbs ccemes 10.00 
Turner, Mahlon M., Emerald, Shooting within 150 yards of oc- 

EE SS ho AA etal aaa ind as etna ae bg be ite ee Ae mae meee 25.00 
Ulery, Daryl F., R. D. No. 2, Mt. Pleasant, Making false affidavit 

CO COMES OUNCE iiss o's bbe oiviccns ee ecdapeewecd cadics 10.00 
Ward, Andrew M., 643 Wheatly Ave., Northumberland, Assisting 

in taking ringneck pheasant unlawfully killed ................ 25.00 
White, William E., 253 W. High St., Waynesburg, Making false 

arene. CO CRN I i ooo on wind i cc nccphaes the ewepedeenadee 10.00 
Williams, Donald, 1137 Hampton St., Scranton, Possessing a loaded 

rifle in vehicle standing on highway .;...........ccceeccesccecee 10.00 
Wittman, 310 Depot St., St. Marys, Fishing within a State Game 

INNS 5:6 tis's's chgitlah whe 9's’ eh. eis'al Ree Cs J 6.00 cu had baa a dae wha eae 25.00 


Wise, Paul S., Bowmansville, Failure to visit trap within 36 hours 10.00 


NON-RESIDENT 


Garris, Milton L., Birchwood Road, N. Caldwell, N. J., Failure to 
submit hunting accident report «ooo... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccescccecs 25.00 





wish him to do and his eagerness to please his master sends him 
to his task without hesitation. Of all the hunting breeds, there are 
none more affectionate than the Labrador, and his sixty-five pounds 
of brawn, equip him for the rough-going sloughs and heavy growth 
of the marshes where water fowl are hunted, and when he is used 
for pheasants, no cover is too tough for him. 

The Labrador, of course, excells in his natural retrieving ability. 
He possesses a strong retrieving instinct which may go too far 
at times around the house when he insists on collecting shoes, hats 
or anything small within his reach. Mrs. Bob Becker’s Lab was 
taught during the war to carry a basket through the Navy hospital. 
Many Labs played important roles during the war. In South 
Dakota, I saw one whose master owned a hotel and the dog could 
open his desk drawer, get the bank book and carry it to the bank. 
They are highly intelligent animals and very easy to train when 
patience and kindness are rewards for achievement. 

The history of the Labrador in field trials would fill a large book. 


SHOOTING POWER—from Page 21 


During the period from 1934 to 1944, there were 86 Labrador firsts 
in 119 events. The first Labrador Club trial was staged in 1931. 
The first champion was “Blind of Arden”, owned by W. Averell 
Harriman. Eastern dogs first took nearly all honors, but since 
about 1938, the midwest dogs have taken an important position 
with sensational wins. Credit is due Thomas Howell and Martin 
Hogan who started the educational campaign to acquaint hunters 
with this exceptional breed. 

In the marshes, lakes, or pheasant fields, the Lab has the intel- 
ligence, stability and stamina to make your hunting more enjoyable 
and at the same time, save you many, many crippled birds. He 
is no super-dog that is guaranteed to do everything better than 
al! other breeds. He doesn’t point as the pointer or setter, so he 
would not be suitable for quail or grouse. However, he has much 
to offer the sportsman who values companionship, character and 
affection as well as all the other fine qualifications desired in the 
actual work afield. 





At any rate, shooting a heavy rifle doesn’t bother them. What they 
fail to consider is that not everyone is alike. 

The casual shooter—and most of us are doomed to hunt a lot 
less often than we’d like—usually is bothered by heavy recoil. 
He’s likely to dread it. If he anticipates it, he flinches, and his 
bullet goes wild. 

Such a man, I am convinced, will kil! his buck quicker, deader 
and more humanely with a rifle he (the shooter, not the buck) 
isn’t afraid of. In his hands, then, a .30-30, 30 Remington or .250 
Savage may be deadlier than a .30-’06. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, noise never yet has killed a deer. 

Except for a couple of days last winter when I was shooting up 
some old, pre-war, high-base shotgun shells at ducks. I don’t recall 
that I have ever been particularly bothered by recoil. Those loads 
made my ears ring, and they brought the stars out if I shot a 
couple in rapid succession. Naturally, I couldn’t hit anything with 
them, so I did a lot of shooting and wound up with my head feeling 
like a kettle drum when I finally downed my fourth bird. I’m 
glad they're gone. If it weren’t for the Scotch in me (Scotch 
ancestry, that is) I’d have thrown them into the river. 

Shooting a rifle, particularly at game—of course, a .30-’06 doesn’t 
have the recoil of a 12-gauge shotgun—never has bothered me. 
Despite this fact, of the four Model 54 and 70 rifles that I have 
used a lot, a .22 Hornet, Swift, .270 and .30-’06, I always could 
shoot much better with the two .22’s. I believe the four were 
equally accurate and that the only difference was one of recoil. 

If you don’t think it would make any difference to you, go out 
some time with a couple of Model 70’s. Make one a .30-’06 and 
the other a Swift or Hornet. Shoot a group with the big bore and 
tnen shift to the .22. If you don’t do better with the smaller 
caliber—and enjoy shooting it more, too—then I’ll put in with you. 

I don’t suggest using a Hornet or Swift for deer. What I’m getting 
at is that maybe you're not constitutionally a .30-’06 man. Maybe 
you’re a .250 Savage man, or a .30-30 man. If you are, you'll place 


your shots better and kill your game cleaner with it. In your hands 
the lighter rifle will be more efficient. 

It might turn out to be somewhat like my experience with 
shotguns. I shoot a 20 gauge except, occasionally, for ducks. Once 
in a while someone asks me if I consider it more sporting than a 
twelve. The answer always is, “No.” I shoot a twenty because 
Tm a better shot with it than I am with any twelve I ever tried. 
I hit better with the lighter gun. Shifting to a twelve in order 
to get a few extra yards of range would be ridiculous. All the range 
in the world is useless if the gun isn’t pointed in the right direction. 

A rifle you like, one that fits you, that you have confidence in 
and can shoot, always is more efficient than one you can’t, regard- 
less of foot pounds muzzle energy. Don’t ever let anybody tell 
you the .30-30 is a “crippling gun.” Any of them will cripple a 
kuck if they’re not pointed right, and none of them will if the man 
behind it does his part. 

I’ve had the pleasure recently of doing quite a bit of shooting 
with the new Remington Model 514 .22 single shot. This little 
rifle, which retails for $13.50, is a lot of gun for the money. It 
does my stingy, old heart good to see one of the major arms com- 
panies tacking a new addition to the bottom of the price list in- 
stead of to the top. 

There may be a lot of money in the country, but with a pair of 
shoes now costing as much as a month’s trip to the Maine woods 
used to, there isn’t any more left for guns than there ever was. 
The boy with his first .22 or the weekend tin can fighter and bottle 
buster can have a lot of fun with this little gun—and mama 
shouldn’t kick too hard if he buys it, either. 

The Model 514 is slightly shorter and lighter than the next .22 
in the Remington line, so it should be just about right for a boy’s 
first rifle—which, in my opinion, always should be a one-shooter. 
Safer. And it will teach him that one bullet through a wood- 
chuck’s noodle is worth more than 15 sprayed around him in the 
grass. 
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Official 1948 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) * 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours to 
set traps). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

OS EE Rs ke : oe waae . ie Les oe © 
ee octet OL. ica sek eee pbekabwes sad. “OS saucer 1 
SED PUCNOONIRD og cS sis bSinieSGanisenscccccccese _ ae 8 ‘.. Mov. 1.... Mov. 13 
Wild Turkeys (See 24 counties closed; also 12 4 

counties with restricted seasons)* .............. Pee 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................. Bee: 8 , aoe RC. ee 
ont co oa. . ON aban sowccace esos Pow 20 | ; 
Scuirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 | 
Cee. th a cca e es sepa aen eee see tee Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1949 
Hares (Gmowence Babbits) .........cecccesccccccees Mibwacs é 6 ..*Beo. 2 .... dam. 4, 2 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... $ 2 
ee Tice cecncccccsccsecces’s Se: 30.. Nov. 1.... Feb. 1, 1949 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..................-..5: 5 Unlimited 1948: Nov. 1 .... Nov. 27 

(Season previously fixed ends Sept. 30, 1948) 1949: July 1 .... Sept. 30 
EN ct thn a keith 6 cca ti Gt than hs checice esses Unprotected from Nov. 1 to Sept. 30, 1949 
Bears, over one year old by individual ........... S Sknes% . 2 Nov. 15 Nov. 20 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... We St : + ha ‘ 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1 ...... 1 2. Nov. 29 Dec. 11 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more... 6...... he te ‘ pie ‘ 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and Elk. 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. 
For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


SR ERE Te YER ag ap OS eee Unlimited ee. 8 nus TO. a ee 
ER aR Sat i Se arts Unlimited }.. Dec. 1.... Jan. 1, 1949 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ........ ee Ae Pere Unlimited 


2 .. Feb. 15 .... Mar. 1, 1949 
Unprotected from Oct. 1 «to Sept. 30, 1949 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS , 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Bradford, Carbon, Clarion, Columbia, Cumberland, Fayette 
Forest, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northampton, Northumberland, Pike, 
Schuylkill, that part of Somerset lying north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland, Wyoming and York. 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union, November 1—November 13 only. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 9 a. m. on opening date, and ends at noon on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, Crawford, 





dams. 
only. 


destroying game and injuring dogs. 


closed. 





Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Potter, Somerset, 
Venango, Warren, Washington and Westmoreland. 
Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps 

Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly 
tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—tTraps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening trapping date. 
for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on the last 
night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 
tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to avoid 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1949, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 1, 1948) 


No trapping at Commission-posted 


Tags must be kept above ice 
Pelts must be tagged 


The season on the last date indicated 


Traps must be tagged. Metal name 





In the Wake of the Congress 


The &0th Congress acted on its last bill 
and departed for home or for the political 
battlegrounds of Philadelphia, leaving behind 
it a generally favorable impression in con- 
servation circles, the Wildlife Management 
Institute stated today. 

In its 2nd Session the Congress passed the 
Burke-Wherry Bill, which provides that 
surplus war lands be turned over to the 
states for wildlife purposes or to the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service “where the land 
has particular value” for a migratory bird 
program. This was one of the most im- 
portant conservation measures to be en- 
acted in years. It makes available to state 
and federal game agencies millions of arces 
of excellent wildlife habitat that need only 
management to maintain them at a high 
level of production. 

In the final days of the session, the Con- 
gress passed and sent to the White House 
e bill containing the largest appropriation 





ever allocated to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The record budget of nearly $22,- 
00,000 should permit that agency to operate 
with increased efficiency during the coming 
fiscal year. The Alaskan game law enforce- 
ment section of the Service was strength- 
ened by $50,000 more than the $175,000 of 
last year. This increase was needed badly 
because of the rapidly growing population 
of our northwestern territory. Funds for 
the maintenance of reservations for mammals 
and birds and for wildlife investigations 
also were increased substantially. 


The Congress also passed the Taft-Barkley 
Stream Pollution Control Bill after re- 
phrasing it and striking out some of its 
most forceful provisions. The bill passed the 
House in its final form over the protests 
of Representatives Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota, one of the staunchest Congressional 
proponents of a strong anti-pollution law. 
The bill as it stands fails to meet all the de- 
mands of conservationists for. a good pollu- 





AUGUST 


tion-control law, but it is regarded as a step 
in the right direction. It places a Federal 
anti-pollution law on the books where it may 
be observed in action; and if it fails to check 
abuses, it may be strengthened with amend- 
ments by a future Congress. 


up one of the most unsavory blots on the 
American scene. 


The greatest disappointment to conserva- 
tionists was in the failure of the law-makers 
to pass one of the several bills that would 
have increased the price of the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp to $2.00. The fight to 
increase funds available for management of 
our waterfowl continued up to the last hours 
of the session. The demands of a growing 
hunting population on waterfowl faced with 
dwindling nesting, resting, and wintering 
grounds require that more money be spent 
to perpetuate that resource. 


FOREST FIRES CAN BE PREVENTED 
from Page 7 


Fire is not the only menace to the forests. 
Destructive insects and diseases cause an 
even greater loss of saw-timber than does 
fire. Windstorms and ice storms cause much 
damage in the forests. Over-grazing in the 
forests and on mountain ranges can seriously 
damage vegetative growth and watershed 
values. Destructive and wasteful methods 
of logging have depleted timber growing 
stock over vast areas. 

Logging takes a much greater amount of 
saw timber from our forests than fire de- 
stroys. But if you count in all the billions 
of young trees and little seedlings—the saw- 
timber trees of the future—that are wiped 
out by fires every year, undoubtedly fires 
destroy many more trees than the sawmills. 
And when a tree is cut in logging, it ends 
up in lumber, furniture, newsprint, railroad 
ties, or other needed and useful commodities. 
But when fire destroys timber it is pure 
waste. “Burned timber builds no homes.” 


Moreover, it is possible to cut timber in 
such a way that the younger trees are safe- 
guarded and the forest will keep on growing 
more timber. Many progressive forest own- 
ers are using good cutting practices, and our 
public forests are generally managed for con- 
tinuous production of timber, or what for- 
esters call “sustained yield.” However, we 
still have a long way to go to bring about 
good timber management on all forest-lands. 
On more than 50 percent of all our commier- 
cial forest lands, cutting practices are still 
poor or destructive. 

Although it will take more than fire pre= 
vention alone to build up and maintain our 
forests for maximum returns in products and 
benefits, prevention of fire losses is one OF 
the first essentials. And forest’ fire prev 
tion is something that every one can help 
Anyone of us who ever goes into or pa 
through wooded areas could be the cause 
a forest fire if we happened to be carel 
And everyone of us can help cut down 
huge and costly loss from forest fires by re= 
membering at all times to be careful with” 
our matches, smokes, and fire of any kind 
in the woods. 
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THE LIFE OF ARCHIE HUNTER 






By CARROLL 





THINGS. 





GIVE ME THAT GUN 
CATALOG? AFTER 
YOUR NIGHTMARE 
LAST NIGHT 1T5S 
NOT SAFE FOR YOU 
TO READ SUCH 





SHUX, TRUDY,| | WELL, YOU, NEARLY CHOKED ME 
I CAN'T TO DEATH! IF YOU WANT TO 

HELP THAT || READ, TRY SOME 

I DREAMED OF MY 

I WAS FIGHT-|| MAGAZINES! 

ING WITH 
















WHAT FLUFF! 
"TORRID MUSHY 


STORIES" 
POOF? 
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DON'T SNEER 
AT THEM... 







VERY 
EDUCATIONAL’ 


















BEAUTIFUL 
TONIGHT! 

















UP.. 


ARCHIE’ WAKE 
» WHAT 


ARE YOU 
UP TO IN 
YOUR SLEEP? 
























UH ...OH! 
ITS YOU, 
TRUDY.’ 
IT WAS 
DREAMING? 





















AH, WHAT A DREAM! THERE 

IT WAS, SHIPWRECKED ON 

AN ISLAND WITH 

50 BEAUTIFUL NATIVE 

GIRLS FIGHTING 
OVER ME? 















I THINK I'LL READ 
SOME MORE OF 

YOUR MAGAZINE? 
ITS WONDERFUL’ 
























AND SEND OVER EVERY 
SPORTS MAGAZINE IN THE 
STORE AND EVERY GUN CATA- 
LOG YOU CAN FIND... 













TO ARCHIE 
HUN TER’S 
HOUSE...QUIC K?- 






























































(Sjumney swirts 
WORK FOR YOUR 

COMFORT “THROUGH 

THE EARLY 

SPRING AND 
SUMMER 

EVENINGS — oy 


SNAPPING UP 


ANNOYING INSECTS Peng . 
BY THE THOUSANDS -- [imjACH SPRING BRINGS 
| THE Woop “THRUSH 


cg 








- MEADOWLARK — 


CHARMING SONGSTER 
AND 















Cross SECTION OF TREE, 
SHOWING HOLE MADE BY 
WOODPECKER IN ai 
REMOVING ‘BORERS-+ THE | 
LIVES OF MANY TREES 







ESTROYE 
FEDS AND 
SHOPPERS °° ° 


ARE THUS SAVED, ' 


(pre OUT HOw 
MANY BIRDS ARE 











NESTING AROUND 


YOUR PLACE - 
MAKE OUT A 


CENSUS LIST: 
LEARN WHAT 


SHRUBS AND 
PLANTS ATTRACT LEAST FLYCATCHER, 
A WHOLLY BENEFICIAL , 


| PERT LITTLE BIRD, WHOSE 
4 BUILDERS = “CHEBEC? 19 A FAMILIAR 

Das SOUND IN SUMMER ORCHARDS. 
| bh) FEEDS ON SGUASH BEETLES, 











ON NRG SRY LOE I a ae hata aS tk Deedes se ‘ 


WEEVILS, CHINCH BUGS, 
CATERPILLARS AND FLIES - 


FLOWERS TOR-//JINSECTS 4 NECTAR p 
Af. | 
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